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TWrAgnRmV-  the  youths  were  obliged  to  pass  before  they  were  in-  operative  Masons,  and  allowed  them  to  perform  their 

- - — — -  vested  with  the  dignity  of  knighthood*;  and  the  ceremonies  without  molestation  or  fear.  But  this 

- ^ - Semita  c«rte,  *.0  Knights,  like  Freemasons,  were  formed  into  frater-  clemency,  as  wc  have  already  shown,waitheo(r- 

Tranquilla  per  T’rtutem  patet  nnica  vita.— Juc.  -.at.  nities  or  orders,  distinguished  by  different  appulla-  spring  of  necessity;  and  the  same  interested  mo- 

mT»Ti  xTTcrTv>T»TT  ssT.  TOO »rHWT  is  Rrt  V  *  tive  which  prompted  liis  Holmcss  to  oatronizc  that 

’  From  these  circumstances  of  resemblance,  we  do  trading  association,  could  never  influence  him  to 
DRAWN  PROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES  OF  iNFOR*  mean  to  infer  that  chivalry  was  Freemasonry  countenance  the  duplicity  of  the  Templars,  or  per- 
MATiON.  under  another  name;  we  mean  only  to  show  that  the  mit  them  to  exist  in  their  masonic  capacity.  It  was 

(Continued  from  page  162. )  institutions  were  intimately  connected ;  that  the  the  discovery,  indeed,  of  their  being  Freemasons,  of 

About  the  time  of  the  Knights  Templars,  chivalry  former  took  its  origin  from  the  latter,  and  borrowed  their  assembling  secretly,  and  performing  ceremo- 
bad  arrived  at  its  highest  perfection.  It  had  its  ex-  from  it,  not  only  some  of  its  ceremonial  observances,  nies  to  which  no  stranger  was  admitted,  that  occa- 
istence,  indeed,  prior  to  this  period,  but  as  it  con-  but  the  leading  features,  and  the  general  outline  of  sioned  those  awful  calamities  which  befel  their  or- 
tinued  to  influence  the  minds  of  men  long  after  the  its  constitution.  These  points  of  similarity,  indeed,  der.  It  will,  no  doubt,  appear  surprising  to  some 
destruction  of  that  unhappy  order,  it  was  thought  are  in  some  cases  so  striking,  that  learned  men  have  readers,  that  such  aealous  defenders  of  the  Catholic 
proper  to  defer  its  consideratiou  till  the  present  affirmed  that  Freemasonry  was  a  secondary  order  of  religion  should  practice  the  observances  of  an  asso- 
stage  of  our  history.  When  chivalry  made  its  first  chivalry,  and  derived  its  origin  from  the  usages  of  ciation,  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  always  per- 
appearance,  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  that  institution.^  For  what  reasons  these  authors  scouted  with  the  bitterest  hostility.  But  their  sur- 
Europe  was  in  every  respect  deplorable.  The  reli-  deduce  the  forms  of  Freemasonry  from  the  ceremo-  prise  will  cease  when  they  are  informed,  that  even 
gion  of  Jesus  existed  only  in  name.  A  degrading  nies  of  chivalry,  it  is  impossible  to  conjeeture.  The  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
superstition  had  usurped  its  place,  and  threatened  ru-  only  argument  which  they  adduce,  is  the  similaritv  Freemasonry  was  prohibited  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
in  to  the  reason  and  dignity  of  man.  The  political  of  the  institutions;  but  they  do  not  consider,  th.M  States,  by  a  papal  bull,  the  members  of  the  Romish 
rights  of  the  lower  orders  were  sacrificed  to  the  in-  this  proves,  with  equal  force,  that  Freemasonry  is  the:  church  adopted  the  same  plan.  They  were  so  at - 
terests  of  the  great.  War  was  carried  on  with  a  de-  parent  of  chivalry.  We  have  already  shown  that  there  j  tached  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  fraterni- 
gree  of  savage  cruelty,  equalled  only  by  the  san-  were  many  secret  institutions  among  the  ancients,  ty,  that  they  established  what  they  called  a  new  as- 
guinary  contentions  of  the  beasts  of  prey;  no  cle-  but  particularly  the  Fraternity  of  Dionysian  archi-  sociation,  into  which  they  professed  to  admit  none 
mency  was  shown  to  the  vanquished;  no  humanitv  tects,  which  resembled  Freemasonry  in  every  thing  but  zealous  abettors  of  the  papal  hierarchy.  In  this 
to  the  captive.  'I  he  female  sex,  even,  were  sunk  but  the  name;  and  it  requires  no  proof  that  these  manner,  by  flattering  the  pride  of  the  church,  they 
below  their  natural  level;  they  were  doomed  to  the  fraternities  arose  many  hundred  years  before  the  eluded  its  vigilance,  and  preserved  the  spirit  of 
most  laborious  occupations,  and  were  deserted  and  existence  of  chivalry.  If  then  there  be  any  resem-  Freemasonry,  by  merely  changing  its  name,  and 
despised  by  that  very  sex,  on  whose  protection  and  blance  between  the  institutions  which  we  have  been  professing  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
sympathy  they  have  so  natural  a  claim.  To  remedy  comparing,  we  must  consider  Freemasonry  as  the  the  Pontificate. 

these  disorders,  a  few  intelligent  and  pious  men  fountain,  and  chivalry  only  as  the  stream.  The  one  .-Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  interesting 
formed  an  association,  whose  members  swore  to  de-  was  adapted  to  the  habits  of  intelligent  artists,  and  to  some  readers,  and  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of 
fend  the  Christian  religion,  to  practise  its  morals,  to  could  flourish  only  in  times  of  civilization  and  peace:  others,  to  show  in  what  manner  the  Knights  Tem- 
protect  widows,  orphans,  and  the  weaker  sex;  and  the  other  was  accommodated  to  the  dispositions  of  a  plars  became  depositaries  of  masonic  mysterias. 
to  decide  judicially,  and  not  b"  arms,  the  disputes  martial  age,  and  could  exist  only  in  seasons  of  iguo-  We  have  already  seen,  that  almost  all  the  secret  at- 


vestiture  with  arms  which  was  customary  among  chivalry  was  unknown,  Freemasonry  flourished  un-  deans  arose.  From  this  country  also  came  several 
the  ancient  Germans.  But,  whatever  was  its  origin,  der  the  sanction  of  government,  and  the  patronage  members  of  that  trading  association  of  masons,  which 
chivalry  produced  a  considerable  change  in  the  of  intelligent  men.  But,  during  the  reign  of  Gothic  appeared  in  Europe  during  the  dark  ages* ;  and  we 
manners  and  sentiments  of  the  great.  It  could  not,  ignorance  and  barbarity,  which  followed  the  dcstruc-  are  assured,  that,  notwithstanding  the  favourable 
indeed,  eradicate  that  ignorance  and  depravity  tion  of  imperial  Rome,  Freemasonry  langui.shed  condition  of  that  province,  there  exists,  at  this  day, 
which  engendered  those  awful  evils  that  we  have  in  obscurity,  while  chivalry  succeeded  in  its  place,  on  Mount  Libanus,  one  of  these  Syriac  fraternitiesf. 
already  enumerated.  It  has  softened,  however,  the  and  proposed  to  accomplish  the  same  object  by  dif-  As  the  order  of  the  Templars,  therefore,  was  origin- 
ferocity  of  war.  It  has  restored  the  fair  sex  to  that  ferent  means,  which,  though  more  rough  and  vio-  ally  formed  in  Syria,  and  existed  there  for  a  con- 
honourable  rank  which  they  now  possess,  and  which  lent,  were  better  suited  to  the  manners  of  the  age.  siderable  time,  it  would  be  no  improbable  supposi- 
at  all  times  they  are  entitled  to  hold.  It  has  in-  And  when  science  and  literature  revived  in  Europe,  tion  that  they  received  their  masonic  knowledge 
•pired  those  sentiments  of  generosity,  sympathy,  and  scattered  those  clouds  of  Ignorance  and  bar-  from  the  lodges  in  that  quarter.  But  we  are  for- 
and  friendship,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  barism  with  which  she  had  been  overshadowed,  tunately  in  this  case  not  left  to  conjecture,  for  we 
the  civilization  of  tie  world;  and  has  introduced  chivalry  decayed  along  with  the  manners  that  gave  are  expressly  informed  by  a  foreign  author^,  who 
that  principle  of  honour,  which,  though  far  from  be-  it  birth,  while  Freemasonry  arose  with  increasing  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  customs  of 
lUg  a  laudable  motive  to  action,  often  checks  (he  splendour,  and  advanced  with  the  same  pace  as  civili-  Syria,  that  the  Knights  Templars  were  actually 
licentious,  when  moral  and  religious  considerations  zation,  and  refinement.  members  of  the  Syriac  fraternities, 

would  make  no  impression  upon  their  minds.  The  connection  between  chivalry  and  Freemason-  Having  thus  compared  Freemasonry  with  those 

Such  was  the  origin  of  chivalry,  and  such  the  bles-  ry,  is  excellently  exemplified  in  the  fraternity  of  the  secret  associations  which  arose  during  the  dark  ages; 
sings  which  it  imparted.  That  it  was  a  branch  of  Knights  Templars.  It  is  well  known  that  this  as-  let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  its  progress  in 
Freemasonry,  may  be  inferred  from  a  variety  of  con-  sociation  was  an  order  of  chivalry,  that  the  Templars  Britain, after  it  was  extinguished  in  the  other  king- 
siderations,  from  the  consent  of  those  who  have  performed  its  ceremonies,  and  were  influenced  by  doms  of  Europe.  We  have  already  seen  that  a 
made  the  deepest  researches  into  the  one,  and  who  its  precepts;  and  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  trading  fraternity  of  Freemasons  existed  in  Europe 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  spirit,  rites,  same  association  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  during  the  middle  ages;  that  many  special  favours 

,  and  practised  the  rites  were  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Roman  ^e ;  that 


and  ceremonies  of  the  other.  They  were  both  cere-  was  regulated  by  the  maxims,  and  practised  the 


orderj.  The  ceremonies  of  chivalry,  like  those  of  sonic  character  chiefly  predominated;  and  that  they  [had  prompted  t^iem  to  rear;  and  that  several  ma- 
Freemasonry,  though  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar,  deduced  the  name  of  their  institution,  and  their  ex-  sons  travelled  into  Scotland,  about  the  bnginning  of 
were  always  sjrmbolical  of  some  important  trutnsj.  ternal  observances,  from  the  usages  of  chivalry,  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  imported  into  that  country 
The  object  of  both  institutions  was  the  same,  and  conceal  from  the  Roman  Pontiff  the  primary  object  _ 

the  members  b.)und  themselves,  by  an  oath,  to  pro  of  their  order,  and  to  hold  their  secret  meetings  free  .  1.  v  •  -.u.!.- 

mote  it  with  ardour  and  zeal||.  In  chivalry  there  from  suspicion  or  alarm.  About  this  time,  indeed,  t’llt  wm 

were  also  dinerentdegreesof  honour, through  which  the  church  of  Rome  sanctioned  the  fraternity  of  by  io«anf  ofthcGypsie*.  AiiiliolopaHib«niiea,fDr  April  ITM, 

~  ...  I  .  p.  aW).  There  was  such  an  intimate  connection  between  Atin 

*  Rontainrillier*  on  the  Ancient  Parliaroenta  of  France,  Let-  *  id-  pp.  36,  37.  t  Id-  pp-  36,40.  and  EUimpe  in  the  time  of  the  Cmsadei,  that  the  ciutoai  and 

ter  5,  qnoted  in  Brydion’a  Summary  View  of  Heraldry,  pp.  24,  1  Cheealier  Ramaar.  See  Rohison’e  Proofe  of  a  Conspiraer,  manneri  of  the  one,  matt,  in  lome  measure,  have  been  tianafcrj 

2.^.  M.  '  -  %u  I  _ rw: _ .k.  ti,  tk.  other 


^Rrydsons’f  Summary  View  of  Heraldry,  p-  SI. 
I  Id.  p.  96.  II  Id.  p.  32. 


-  p.  3B.  Leyden's  Preliminary  ESssertatinn  to  the  Complayiit  i  red  to  the  other 
:  of  Scotland,  pp.  67,  71-  and  the  prcfitce  to  tho  sixth  edition  of  I  t  Anthologia  Hibemiea.  .April,  17W,  p.  279. 

•  Guillirn’i  Display  of  Heraldry.  I  t  Adler  de  Drusis  Montis  Libani,  Rom-  ITSb 
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[VoL.  1. 


the  principles  and  ceremonies  of  their  order.  And; 
we  had  illustrated  several  causes  which  preserved 
this  association  in  Britain  after  its  total  dissolution 
on  the  Continent*. 

(To  be  ccntinucd  ) 


*  Among  these,  anotlier  caose  might  have  been  mentioned, 
which,  without  doubt,  operated  very  powerfully,  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  Freemasonry  in  Hritain.  The  first  lodges  in  this 
country  were  certainly  composed  of  foreigners,  who,  when  the 
patronage  of  the  church  was  withdrawn  from  them,  were  pro¬ 
bably  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  undergo  the  danger  and  expcnce 
of  returning  to  their  homes  by  sea.  The  lodges  of  which  they 
undoubtedly  were  the  leading  members,  would,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  probable,  continue  in  a  more  flourishing  condition,  as 
the  foreign  members  would  find  it  their  interest  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  inhabitants,  by  the  ties  of  a  brother  ma¬ 
son,  when  thev  had  no  claim  upon  their  affections  as  fellow 
countrymen.  But  the  case  was  quite  different  with  the  conti¬ 
nental  lodges,  which  w  ere  entirely  composed  of  artists  Irom 
every  country  on  the  Continent;  for,  when  the  church  of  Home 
hiul  no  further  occasion  for  their  services,  they  would  return 
to  their  respective  homes,  and  Freemasonry  would  soon  de¬ 
cay  when  her  supporters  were  dispersed,  and  her  lodges  Ibr- 
saxen. 


EIsBOTZOIT  OF  OFFICE&S.  | 

Officers  of  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ancient  Freemasons  of  South  C'aro/imi,  elected  27th 
December,  5825: 

M.  W.  John  GedJes,  Grand  Master;*  R.  W.  B. 
F.  Hunt,  Deputy  Grand  Master;  V.  \V.  W.  H.  Wil¬ 
son,  Senior  Grand  Warden;  V.  W.  Ale.\ander 
M’Donald,  Junior  Grand  Warden;  M.  R.  Aaron  W. 
Lcland,  D.  D.  Grand  Chaplain ;  W .  Moses  Holbrook, 
Grand  Treasurer;  Br.  Joseph  M’Cosh,  Assistant 
Grand  Treasurer;  W.  George  B.  Eckhard,  Corres¬ 
ponding  Grand  Secretary;  W.  Edward  Hughes, 
Recording  Grand  Secretary;  W.  H.  G.  Street,  Se¬ 
nior  Grand  Deacon;  W.  Edward  Sebring,  do.  do.; 
W.  F.  G.  Deliesseline,  Junior  Grand  I^eacon;  W. 
T.  R.  Saltar,  do.  do.;  W.  Cornelius  C.  Sebring, 
Grand  Marshal;  W.  Joseph  Cole, Grand  Pursuivant; 
W.  John  Darby,  W.  Mark  Marks,  W.  J.  M’Anally, 
and  W.  J.  Sampson,  Grand  Stewards;  W.  John 
Roche,  Grand  Tyler. 

'  *  Hon.  D.vvid  Johnson  is  Grand  Master  elect,  but  is  not  in 
the  city  to  be  installed. 

Officers  and  members  of  Chapter  No.  1 ,  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C. 

M.  E.  Lemuel  Coleman,  High  Priest;  Edward 
S.  Courtney,  King;  George  B.  Eckhard,  Scribe; 
James  Eyland,  Captain  of  the  Host;  John  H.  Honor, 
Principal  Sojourner;  Samuel  Rowan,  Royal  Arch 
Captain;  Samuel  Seyles,  Francis  G.  Deliesseline, 
and  John  Ralph  Rogers,  Masters  of  the  Veils; 
James  W.  Rouse,  Secretary;  Joseph  M’Cosh,  Trea¬ 
surer;  John  Roche,  Sentinel. 

Officers  and  members  of  Union  Chapter,  No.  3,  in 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

M.  E.  Liberty  Olds,  High  Priest;  John  Marshall, 
King;  R.  Southworth,  Scribe;  J.  S.  Burgess,  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Host;  C.  C.  Sebring,  Principal  Sojourner; 
John  Cramer,  Royal  Arch  Captain,  William  Lance, 
George  Jacoby,  and  Charles  Evans,  Masters  of  the 
Veils;  Edward  Sebring,  Secretary;  Wm.  Waller, 
Treasurer;  John  Roche, Sentinel. 

Past  High  Priests,  John  Roche,  G.  A.  Fisher, 
Wm.  Waller,  H.  G.  Street,  Edward  Sebring,  C.  C. 
Sebring,  N.  Baceldor,  and  Simon  Kinnicutt. 

Officers  of  Washington  Lodge,  No.  5,  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.  I 

Br.  Horatio  Gates  Street,  Worshipful  Master; 
Amity  Bailey,  Senior  Warden;  John  S.  Jones,  Ju¬ 
nior  Warden. 

Past  Masters — Daniel  Cruikshanks,  John  Roche, 
Benjamin  Phillips,  Moses  Holbrook,  H.  G.  Street, 
Wm.  H.  Wilson,  Josenh  Cole, Rev.  Cheever  Felcli, 
David  Ross,  F.  G.  Iwliesseline,  Cornelius  C.  Se¬ 
bring,  Lemuel  Coleman,  Benjamin  F.  Hunt,  John 
Barker,  Wm.  Crafts,  Liberty  Olds,  R.  B.  Lawton, 
Thomas  M.  Clyde,  I^xter  Olds  Mynott. 


French  Newspapers. — A  share  in  the  Paris  Con- 
stitutionel,  the  leading  journal  on  the  liberal  side, 
which  was  sold  in  181 6  for  6000  francs,  now  produces 
30,000  francs  a  year.  The  piice  of  this  daily  paper 
is  72  francs  per  annum,  and  it  has  19,000  subscribers, 
whose  subscriptions  amount  to  £55,000  sterling  per 
ann. 


ARTS  AUD  SCIRigrOES. 


LIGHTNING. 

The  recent  accidents  by  lightning  have  induced  us 
to  make  a  few  extracts  from  a  paper  “  on  lightning- 
rods.”  by  our  fellow  citizen.  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts.  W^e  offer  such  parts  as  are  of 
practical  importance — though  the  whole  article  may 
be  persued  with  pleasure  and  profit.  It  purports  to 
be  a  notice  of  a  Report  made  to  the  French  Institute, 
by  MM.  Charles,  Romas,  and  Gay  Lussac;  though 
through  gross  inadvertence,  or  mischievous  views, 
the  acknowledged  obligation  of  the  translator  has 
been  omitted  by  some  who  have  chosen  to^otice  the 
article,  in  its  present  shape. — New-York  Times. 

A  lightning-rod  is  defined  to  be  a  couductor 
which  tlie  electric  matter  prefers  to  the  surrounding 
bodies,  in  its  decent  to  the  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  itself,  and  commonly  consists  of  a  bar 
of  iron  elevated  on  the  buildings  it  is  intended  to 
protect,  and  descends,  without  any  divisions  or 
breaks  in  its  length,  into  water  or  moist  ground. 
When  the  rod  is  not  perfect  in  its  communication 
with  a  moist  soil,  or  has  breaks  in  it,  the  lightning 
in  its  course,  leaves  it  at  the  spot,  for  some  other 
near  body,  or  divides  itself  betw’eeu  the  two  to  pass 
more  rapidly  into  the  earth. 

It  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  MM.  de  Ro¬ 
mas  and  Charles,  that  the  higher  the  rod  is  elevated 
in  the  air,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  the  more 
its  efficacy  will  be  increased.  It  is  announced  that 
the  most  advantageous  form  for  the  extremity  is  that 
of  a  very  sliarpc  cone.  In  this  country  it  is  usual 
to  have  three  points  diverging — in  Europe,  on  the 
continent  particularly,  only  one  is  used,  placed  per¬ 
pendicularly. 

How  far  the  sphere  of  action  of  tlwi  rod  extends 
has  not  been  accurately  determined ;  but  it  is  known 
that  some  buildings  have  been  struck  even  when 
they  had  rods  attached  to  them.  This  liowever  hjs 
always  taken  place  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
conductor — say  3  or  4  times  the  length  of  tlie  stem. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Charles,  that  a  rod  will  efi'ec 
tually  protect  from  lightning  a  circular  space,  whose 
radius  is  twice  that  of  the  height  of  the  conductor. 
By  increasing  the  height  of  the  conductor,  therefore, 
the  space  protected  will  be  enlarged  in  proportion. 

A  current  of  electric  matter,  whetb"'  luminous  or 
not,  is  always  accompained  by  heat,  tiie  intensity  of 
which  depends  upon  the  velocity  of  the  current. 

'  This  heat  is  sufficieiit  to  make  a  metallic  wire  red 
hot,  or  to  fuse  or  disperse  it,  if  sufficiently  small, 
so  that  thin  slipit  of  copper  nailed  to  the  masts  of 
vesels  afford  no  security.  The  heat  of  the  electric, 
Iluid  scarcely  alters  the  temperature  of  a  bar  o*' metal 
on  account  of  its  mass;  and  no  instance  has  yet  oc¬ 
curred  of  a  bar,  of  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
square^  or  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter,  having 
been  fused,  or  even  heated  red  hot  by  lightning. 
A  lightning-rod,  therefore,  need  not  be  of  a  grea¬ 
ter  size;  but  as  its  stem  should  rise  from  15  to  .30 
feet  above  the  building,  it  would  not  be  of  sufficient 
strength  at  the  base  to  resist  the  action  of  the  wind, 
unless  it  were  thicker  at  the  end.  An  iron  bai, 
about  3-4  of  an  inch,  is  sufficient  for  the  conductor 
of  a  ligtning-rod, 

A  lightning-rod  consists  of  tw’o  parts,  the  stem 
which  projects  above  the  roof  into  the  air,  and  the 
conductor  which  descends  from  the  stem  to  the 
ground.  The  stein  is  proposed  by  M.  Gay-Lussac, 
lu  be  a  small  bar  of  iron,  tapering  from  base  to  sum¬ 
mit  in  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  for  a  height  of  .30  feet, 
which  is  the  mean  length  of  stems  placed  on  buil¬ 
dings,  the  base  should  be  about  2  1-2  inches  square. 
Iron  being  liable  to  rust  by  action  of  air  and  mois¬ 
ture,  the  point  of  the  stem  would  soon  become  blunt ; 
— and,  therefore,  to  prevent  it,  a  portion  of  the  top, 
about  20  inches  in  length,  should  be  a  conical  stem 
of  brass  or  copper,  gildtd  at  its  extremity,  or  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  small  pTalina  needle,  two  inches  long. 
Instead  of  the  platina  needle,  one  of  standard  silver 
may  be  substituted.  The  platina  needle  should  be 
united  by  a  silver  solder  to  the  copper  stem;  and  as 
it  might  separate,  notwithstanding  the  solder,  it 
should  be  further  secured  by  a  small  collar  of  cop¬ 
per.  The  copper  stem  is  united  to  the  iron  one  by 


means  of  a  gudgeon,  which  screws  into  each;  the 
gudgeon,  being  first  united  to  the  copper  stem  by 
two  steady  pins  at  right  angles,  is  then  to  he  screw¬ 
ed  into  the  iron  stem,  and  secured  by  a  pin. 

The  conductor  should  be  3-4  of  an  inch  square, 
and,  as  already  mentioned,  should  reach  from  the 
stem  to  the  grouml.  It  should  be  firmly  united  to 
the  stem  by  being  jammed  between  the  2  ears  of  a 
collar,  by  means  of  a  bolt.  The  conductor  should 
be  supported  parallel  to  the  roof,  about  6  inches  from 
it,  by  forked  stanchions  and  after  turning  over  the 
.cornice,  without  touching  it,  it  should  be  brought 
down  the  wall,  to  which  it  should  be  fastened  by 
means  of  cramps.  At  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  it 
should  be  bent  at  right  angles,  and  carried  in  that  di 
rection  12  or  15  feet. 

Iron,  in  immediate  contact  with  moist  earth,  soon 
becomes  covered  with  rust,  and  in  time  is  destroyed' 
to  prevent  this,  the  conductor  should  be  placed  in  a 
trough  filled  with  charcoal,  in  the  following  manner 
Having  made  a  trench  in  the  ground  about  two  feet 
deep,  a  row  of  bricks  ia  laid  on  the  broad  side,  and 
covered  by  another  row  placed  on  the  edge;  a  strat¬ 
um  of  charcoal  is  then  strewed  over  the  bottom  of 
the  bricks, about  two  inches  thick,  on  w'hich  the  con 
ductor  is  laid,  and  the  trough  is  then  filled  with  more 
charcoal, and  closed  by  a  row  of  bricks  laid  on  the 
top.  Iron,  thus  buried  in  charcoal,  will  suffer  nn 
change  in  thirty  years.  After  leaving  the  trough, 
it  is  best  to  lead  the  conductor  into  a  well,  at  least 
two  feet  below  the  lowest  water  mark.  The  ex 
tremity  of  the  conductor  should  terminate  in  two  oi 
three  branches,  to  afford  a  more  ready  and  divided 
passage  to  the  lightning  into  the  water.  If  there  is 
no  well  convenient,  then  a  hole,  at  least  six  inches 
in  diameter, should  be  made,  10  or  1.5  feet  deep,  and 
the  conductor  passed  to  the  bottom  of  it,  in  the  centre, 
and  the  hole  then  carefully  filled  up  with  charcoal, 
and  beat  down  as  hard  as  possible  around  the  couduc 
tor. 

In  a  dry  soil  or  rock,  the  trench  for  the  conductor 
should  be  at  least  twice  as  long  as  in  a  common  soii, 
or  even  longer,  if  it  then  can  reach  moist  ground. 
Should  it  be  impossible  to  extend  the  trench,  others 
in  a  traverse  direction,  should  be  made,  in  which  are 
to  be  placed  Small  bars  of  iron,  surrounded  with 
charcoal,  and  connected  with  the  conductor.  In 
general  the  trench  hould  be  made  in  the  dampest, 
and  consequently  lowest  spot  near  the  building,  and 
the  water  gutters  made  to  discharge  the  water  over 
it,  so  as  always  to  keep  itmeist.  Too  great  precau¬ 
tion  cannot  be  taken  to  give  the  lightning  a  ready 
passage  to  the  ground,  for  it  is  chiefly  on  this  that  thi 
ejficacy  of  the  lightning-rod  depends. 


Orioin  of  coal.  Geologists  have  given  great 
creat  scope  to  their  inventive  faculties  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  sources  and  origin  of  coal;  but 
every  thing  tends  to  show  its  vegetable  origin,  and 
specimens  of  a  regular  succession  of  wood  little 
changed,  and  ending  with  coal,  in  which  all  organic 
traces  are  lost,  have  occurred.  And  even  in  the 
most  perfect  coal  some  relic  is  often  found,  some 
trace  of  vegetable  texture,  some  fibrous  remain  that 
clearly  announces  its  ligneous  origin.  In  the  leaves 
that  appear  in  bovey  coal,  for  instance,  resin  and 
extractive  matter  have  been  found,  and  also  a  sub¬ 
stance  uniting  the  properties  of  resin  and  bitumen, 
and  the  same  substance  has  been  found  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  coal-field  of  Staffordshire.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
antediluvian  timber  and  peat  bog  may  have  been  the 
parents  of  our  coal  strata:  but  then  it  will  be  asked, 
how  has  this  mighty  change  been  effected t  Is  it 
merely  aqueous  agency, — a  kind  of  decay  and  rotting 
down  of  the  wood;  or  lias  fire  been  called  into  ac¬ 
tion,  terrifying  the  vegetable  matter,  and  the  press¬ 
ure  under  which  it  has  operated,  preventing  the  es 
cape  of  volatile  matter,  caused  the  formation  of  bitu 
men?  And  are  those  reservoirs  of  compressed  c-ir 
buretted  hydrogen,  from  which  blowers  result,  to  be 
ascribed  to  such  a  mode  of  formation? 

[Panoramic  Miscellany. 


To  clean  black  silks. — To  bullock’s  gall  add  boil¬ 
ing  water  sufficient  to  make  it  warm  and  with  a  clear 
spungerub  the  silk  well  on  both  sides;  squeeze  ii 
well  out,  and  proceed  again  in  the  like  manner.- 
Hinc.e  in  spring  water,  and  change  the  water  till  per 
fectly  clean ;  dry  it  in  the  air,  and  pin  it  on  a  table 
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THE  ESCRITOIR ;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


VARTETY. 


IgJLLUSTRATlONS  OF  A  PRISON. 

BY  M.  JOUY. 

If  I  were  not  afraid  some  one  would  find  out,  in  a 
simple  remark,  a  feeling  of  vanity  as  far  from  mv 
disposition  as  it  is  unbecuraiiig  my  situation,!  would 
say  that  persecution  alw.iys  directs  itself  against  somi 
superiority,  real  or  pretended;  and  that,  to  attain 
a  high  reputation,  we  must  have  the  courage  to  bear 
up  against  great  injustice.  Sophocles  was  dragged 
before  a  tribunal  by  his  own  children.  Aristide*- 
and  Themistocles  were  exiled.  Phocion  and  Socr 
tes  drank  hemlock;  the  memory  of  the  last  was  in 
suited  by  Cicero  himself,  who,  in  one  of  his  funiliar 
epistles,  speaks  of  him  as  a  usurer,  when  he  givt  . 
orders  under  his  hand  to  buy  up  the  pr.»|K*rty  of  hi 
friend  Crotoniat,  confiscated  by  a  judicial  decree. — 
The  virtuous  Plato  was  accused  of  envy  by  Athen 
ieus,  of  falsehood  by  Theopompus,  of  theft  by  Auln 
Gellins,  iif  avarice  by  Suidas,  of  debauchery  by 
Porphyry,  and  of  impiety  by  that  rogue  Aristo' 
phaiies,  who  w’as  paid  by  the  Athenians  for  ctaumni- 
ating  the  most  virtuous  men  of  the  age,  and  win* 
worked  well  for  his  wages. 

With  regard  to  the  corporal  punishment  of  .* 
prison,  with  which  1  am  at  present  more  p.irticularly 
occupied,  because  I  have  tlie  subject  under  my  own 
eyes,  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  the  nam*  s 
only  of  scholars,  men  of  letters  and  philosophers,  on 
whom  this  chastisement  has  been  indicted. 

Anaxagoras  was  imprisoned  for  having  asserted 
that  there  was  a  God;  Ikethius  for  having  been  an 
upright  minister;  Buchanan  for  speaking  the  troth; 
Galilio  for  demonstrating  that  the  earth  revolved 
round  the  sun.  It  was  in  prison  that  RieMiiirs  wTote 
his  most  valuable  work,  and  Biuhanan  Ins  beauti¬ 
ful  paraphrases  of  the  psalms  of  David. 

Five  years  imprisonment  were  inflicted  on  the 
most  courageous  and  the  most  grateful  of  poets — 
Pelisson;  and  there  he  wrote  his  verses  for  posteritv 
The  immortal  author  of  Jerusalem  Delivered,  die<l 
in  a  dungeon;  and  Don  t^uixotte  first  saw  the  light 
in  one.  There  is  no  better  work  on  Englisli  juris¬ 
prudence  than  F'eta,  composed  in  the  Fleet,  by  o 
lawyer  confined  for  debt,  and  w  ho  remained  there 
till  his  death. 

Louis  Xil.  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  imprisoned  be¬ 
fore  he  ascended  the  throne;  and  in  the  old  tower  o* 
Bourges  he  first  received  his  lessons  in  the  art  of 
governing.  It  is  remarkable,  that  two  of  the  best 
kings  that  France  ever  had,  Louis  IV.  anif  Henry 
IV.  received  the  same  lesson  of  misfortune: — and, 
what  is  still  marc  wonderful,  knew  howto  turn  it 
to  advantage.  Raleigh  wrote  his  History  of  the 
World — a  chef  d'ottvre  of  eloquence  and  good  sense 
—  in  a  cell ;  he  died  because  he  lind  been  a  hero.  Si*! 
den  composed  most  of  his  valuable  works  in  a  pris¬ 
on.  Polign.ac  occupied  his  hours  of  confinement 
with  the  Anti  Lucretius. 

Freret  studied  Bayle  during  his  long  sojourn  in  the 
Rn.tilc;  and  the  great  genius  of  our  age,  Voltaire, 
sketched  out,  in  the  same  place,  the  plan  of  the  only 
epic  poem  we  possess.  Tlie  royalist  poet  1)  venant, 
whose  life  Milton  saved  during  the  Protectorate, 
and  who  returned  the  favor  to  the  English  Homer 
after  the  Restoration — Divenant  finished  his  poem 
in  Carrishrook  Castle,  where  he  was  confined  by 
urder  of  Cromwvll.  The  author  of  Robison  Crusoe, 
the  only  book  which  Rousseau  would  permit  to  be 

ril  ired  in  the  hands  of  children,  finished  his  n  mance 
n  Newgate.  Dc  Foe  had  written  against  those 
ministers  who  disgraced  the  nation;  they  sent  him 
to  prisen;  and,  when  he  was  liberated,  they  had 
lost  theiriituations,and  he  had  achieved  his  own. 

A  prison  seems  to  bring  good  fortune  to  authors. 
The  Gondibert  of  Sir  William  Davenantis  the  only 
one  of  his  works  which  was  worth  preserving;  and 
the  Review  of  De  Foe,  which  he  began  in  the  cells 
of  Newgate,  and  which  has  been  so  happily  imita¬ 
ted  by  Addison  and  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  was  the 
origin  of  a  hundred  periodical  essays  of  the  same 
Hurt,  of  which  England  boasts,  and  .which  I  have 
endeavored  to  introduce  into  France  under  the  title 
of  the  Hermen.  The  prisoner  of  Sainte  Pelagic 
pays  his  homage  to  tha  prisoner  of  Newgate,  for 
whatever  succms  he  may  have  obtained  in  a  kind  of 
writing  of  which  De  Foe  was  the  inventor. 

Politics  also  flung  Wicquefort  in  a  state  prison, 


where  he  wrote  bis  curioa*  treatise  on  Ambassa¬ 
dors.  Few  persons  are  aware  that  an  Italian  named 
Maggi,  after  having  defended,  with  as  much  coinage 
as  t.-'lent,  the  city  of  Famagosta,  beseiged  by  the 
Turks,  became  their  prisoner,  and  was  treated  by 
them  in  the  Turkish  style’.  They  burnt  his  house, 
books,  instruments  and  flung  him  into  a  subterrane¬ 
ous  dungeon,  where  he  was  entombed  for  fourteen 
months,  and  where  he  composed  his  excellent  essay 
De  Tintinnahuli*. 

It  is  said  misfortune  disarms  envy,  and  tliat  the 
envious  are  sometimes  susceptible  of  compassion. — 
Thi«  remark  is  refuted  by  experience,  the  powerful 
feci  a  desire  to  pardon  the  deserving;  the  weak,  who 
«re  the  envious,  never  pardon  it.  An  imbecile 
prince,  delighted  in  being  able  to  burn  the  works  of 
the  Abbe  Trithemus,  who  was  guilty  of  having  in¬ 
vented  Stenography ;  but  poor  Virgillius,  Bishop  of 
Si’zbourg,  was  burned  himself,  at  the  request  of  an 
envious  theologian,  for  having  had  the  audacity  to 
vrite  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  that  there  must 
necessarily  be  Antipodes. 

It  w  'uhf  be  too  easy  to  increase  this  catalogue  of 
un*"ortun  te  schol/irs  with  na’nes  collected  from  1 
kinds  md  rLsscs  of  talent,  but  I  leave  to  those  who 
ue  aspiring  to  “  tho  class  of  sciences  and  belles  let- 
tres,”  these  gratifying  researches. 

Since  the  persecution  of  philosophers  and  men  of 
letters  appearsto  be  the  invariable  maxim  of  all  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  that  they  will  not  even  in  tliis  enligh¬ 
tened  age  allow  them  a  seperate  prison,  (I  would 
■'ropose  without  prejudice  to  the  severities  which 
they  might  still  wish  to  exercise  against  the  living) 
th.at  an  expi  itorv  monument  should  be  rai.sed  to  the 
lead.  Wliatever  form  the  artist  might  think  proper 
to  give  to  this  edifice,  I  should  desire  that  the  follow 
ing  portraits  be  placed  here,  without  any  respect  to 
age,  coun'rv,  or  the  kind  of  their  calamnity:  of  Ca- 
•noens,  who  perished  of  hunger  in  the  public  streets; 
of  Otway,  who  expired  on  the  straw  in  a  garret,  af¬ 
ter  having  sold  his  last  moveables  a  few  days  before ; 
of  Tasso,  who  borrowed  two  shillings  for  his  support 
during  the  week — 

Non  aveiido  cando  candeic  pi*r  iscrivere  i  rerii  oiai ; 
of  Ariosto,  who  complains  in  his  satires  so  bitterly 
of  having  h'nt  one  ragged  cloak;  of  Dryden,  who  was 
nearly  all  his  life  in  the  pay  of  Tonsonthe  Booksel¬ 
ler,  and  who  •old  for  twelve  pounds  ten  thousand  of 
thebfst  verses  in  the  English  language;  and  of  Gil¬ 
bert  who  died  in  a  hospital. 

Tlie  prominent  places  should  he  s|#apa^for  Mil- 
ton,  forced  tOjicll  his  Paradise  losl^r  Uvguineas; 
for  I..e  Sage,  who,  in  old  age,  lived  up  W  the  bread 
of  charitv;  for  Corneille,  who  had  not  even  a  basin 
of  broth  tho  evening  before  his  death;  fir  Vandel, 
who  wrote  his  tragedies  in  a  miserable  shop  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  years;  for  Voltaire, 
who  passed  in  exile  sixtv  years  of  his  glorious  life; 
for  Rousseau,  a  wanderer;  for  David  a  postcript; 
for  Sydenham,  who  died  in  a  lock-up-housc ;  for  the 
learned  Ail  inson,  who  apologized,  at  eighty  years 
of  age,  for  not  going  to  the  academy,  because  he  was 
without  money  to  purclnse  a  pair  of  shoes. 

The  insi  riptian  for  such  a  monument  should  be — 

‘  Hkrc,  at  last,  we  may  repose!’ 


LITERARY  ANECDOTE. 

JF/i  ich  ous^ht  to  he  had  in  everlastin/i'  rememhranet. 

The  performance  known  by  the  title  of  Burn’*- 
Treatise  on  the  office  of  a  Justice  of  Peace,  wa« 
written  by  a  poor  clergyman  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  went  to  London  to  sell  the  manuscript, 
and  enquired  of  the  landlord  at  the  house  where  he 
lodged,  if  he  was  acquainted  with  any  bookseller? 
The  master  of  the  hoti'e  introduced  him  to  a  person 
in  trade,  who,  after  keeping  the  manuscript  for  ex¬ 
amination  eight  days,  at  last  offered  him  20  pounds 
for  it.  After  a  variety  of  disappointments  of  the 
saMe  kind,  the  author  waited  on  Mr.  Miller,  who 
was  rising  fast  into  fame  and  fortune.  Hehadsuf- 
A'ient  strength  of  mind  to  see  that  “honesty  is  the 
nest  policy;”  and  by  treating  every  writer  with  jus¬ 
tice,  and  often  with  generosity,  he  acqnired  a  most  I 
opu'ent  fortune.  He  had  in  his  employment  gentle¬ 
men  in  every  different  branch  of  learning,  who  were 
to  inform  him  of  the  merit  of  ihe  different  books 
submitted  to  their  inspection.  The  manuscript  in 
question  was  tr.iRsmitted  to  a  Scotch  student  iii  the 
temple,  and  Burn  in  the  interim  received  a  general 
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invitation  to  Mr.  Miller’s  table.  In  eight  or  ten 
days,  the  manuscript  was  returned  to  .Mr.  Miller, 
with  a  note  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  bargain 
at  two  hundred  pounds.  Next  day  after  dinner, 
when  the  glass  had  begun  ta  circulate,  he  asked 
Burn,  what  was  the  lowest  sum  that  he  would  take’ 
The  poor  man  replied,  that  the  highest  offer  which 
be  had  received  was  twenty  pounds,  a  sum  too  small 
to  defray  the  expences  of  His  journey.  ‘Will  you 
accept  two  hundred  guineas?’  said  Mr.  Miller. — 
‘Two  hundred  guineas!’  cried  the  parson,  clapping 
his  hands,  ‘I  am  extremely  fortunate.’  The  book 
went  through  many  impressions,  and  Miller,  of  hi* 
own  good  will,  paid  the  clergyman  an  hundred 
pounds  additional  for  each  of  them.  As  the  author 
loved  port,  the  bookseller  farther  gave  him  a  letter 
of  credit  for  the  purchase  of  a  pipe  per  annum  du¬ 
ring  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  any  wine  cellar  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  thought  proper.  ‘After  all  this,’  ad¬ 
ded  Mr.  Miller,  in  tellingthe  history  ‘  I  have  liv¬ 
ed  to  clear  eleven  thousand  pounds  by  the  bargain.’ 


Carles  of  the  Cause. — Pennant  records  an 
ill-natured  proverb  applicable  to  the  people  of  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  that  they  “  want  water  in  the  sum 
mcr,  fire  in  the  winter,  and  the  grace  of  God  all  the 
year  round.”  The  following  anecdote  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  subject:  A  landed  gentleman  of  the 
Carse  used  to  complain  very  much  of  the  ackward- 
ness  and  stupidity  of  all  the  men  whom  he  employ¬ 
ed  declaring,  that,  if  he  were  only  furnished  with 
clay,  he  believed  he  could  make  better  himself 
This  ridiculous  tirade  got  wind  among  the  peasantry, 
and  c.xcited  their  no  small  indignation.  One  of 
their  class  soon  after  found  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
venging  himself  and  his  neighbours  upon  the  author 
by  a  cut  of  his  own  weapon.  It  happened  that  the 
lai^^l  was  so  unfortunate,  one  day,  as  to  fall  into  a 
.|tiagmire,  the  materials  of  which  was  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  hold  him  fast,  and  put  extrication  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  his  own  power.  In  this  dilemma,  observ¬ 
ing  a  pe.isant  approaching,  he  called  out  to  him  and 
■  lesired  his  assistance,  in  order  that  he  might  get  him¬ 
self  relieved  from  his  unpleasant  confinement.  The 
r  istic,  recognising  him  immediately,  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  entreaties,  but  passed  carelessly  by;  only 
giving  him  one  knowing  look,  and  saying — “  I  seo 
ye’re  making  your  men,  laird;  I’ll  nae  disturb  ye!” 


A  Clergyman,  of  our  acquaintance,  while  once 
travelling  in  a  stage,  related  the  following  anecdote. 
.\  man  who,  by  consulting  the  stars,  or  by  some 
other  means,  had  convinced  himself  that  his  first  son 
was  to  be  a  beggar,  and  his  second  one  a  robber, 
which,  in  all  conscience,  he  thought,  was  bad 
enough,  was  afterwards  equally  assured  that  the  third 
was  to  be  a  murderer,  .and  was  absorbed  in  grief  oii 
account  of  it.  On  relating  the  case  to  a  friend,  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  him  say  that  it  need  occasion 
no  kind  of  uneasiness;  for  it  was  in  hiil  power  to 
pursue  a  course  with  his  sons  which  would  idmit  of 
his  anticipations  being  all  realized,  and  they,  not 
.vithstanding,  pass  along  through  life  with  reputa¬ 
tion  and  respect.  He  desired,  with  earnestness,  to 
know  how  that  could  be  possible;  when  he  was  told 
that  if  he  made  the  first  a  preacher,  he  would  be 
sure  to  be  a  beggar;  if  he  made  the  second  a  lawyer, 
he  would  doubtless  be  a  robber,  And  by  making  the 
last  a  phynician,  it  was  quite  possible  that  he  might 
be  a  murderer  without  being  censured. — Del.  Gaz. 


At  the  late  Assizes  at  Horsham,  a  clodhopper,  of 
the  real  Sussex  breed,  underwent  a  sharp  cross- 
examination  by  one  of  the  learned  counsel,  iti  the 
■lourse  of  which  he  was  asked,  who  his  sleeping  part¬ 
ner  in  business  was.  “  Mv  sleepins  pirtner,”  re¬ 
plies  Hodge,  scratching  his  head,  and  giving  his  liat 
vhich  he  held  by  the  hand  in  his  other  hand  another 
turn,  and  staring  at  the  same  time  at  his  interlocu¬ 
tor,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  wonder  what  the  devil’s 
coming  next,”  “  my  sleeping  partner?  dang  it.  I’se 
got  noa  sleeping  partner,  but  Mary.”  The  Court 
was  convulsed  with  laughter:  when  it  had  somwhat 
subsided,  the  counsel  resumed,  “  You  say  your  sleep¬ 
ing  partner  is  Mary,^ay  who  is  Mary?”  “Why 
doesn’t  thee  know  who  is  Mary?  replied  Hodge, 
grinning  till  his  fat  red  cheeks  almost  closed  nis 
eyes,  “  why  she’s  my  woife  to  be  sure!” 
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ROSALINE 

Tbmi  fUnd'ft  before  me  silently, 

The  spectre  of  the  past; 

The  trembling  azure  ol  thine  eye, 

Without  a  cloud  o’ercast; 

Calm  as  the  pore  and  silent  deep. 

When  winds  are  hushed  and  waves  asleep — Mom- 

“  He  will  not  come  mother,”  said  Rosaline  despon-j 
dingly,  asshe  glanced  her  eye  towards  a  time-piece 
which  stood  on  a  table  by  the  side  of  her  bed. 
“Fear  not,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Ma.son;  “we  shall 
yet  sec  him,  unless  prevented  by  illness;  his  heart 
cannot  be  so  hardened  as  to  refuse  the  request  you 
made  to  him  in  your  letter.” 

Rosaline  Mason  bad  married,  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  the  young  and  admired  Henry  Cliti'urd,  to 
whom  she  was  devotedly  attached.  For  some  time 
they  lived  happily,  for  Clifford  was  really  fond  of, 
and  proud  of  his  beautiful  wife;  but  Rosaline  soon 
found  that  he  was  living  in  a  far  more  c.xpensive  and 
fashionable  style  than  their  finances  warranted. 
Clifford,  however,  was  deaf  to  all  her  remonstrances, 
and  averse  to  the  means  of  retrenchment  she  pro¬ 
posed.  The  consequence  was,  he  became  deeply  in 
debt,  and  when  the  trades-people  to  whom  hi? 
money  was  owing  grew  clamorous,  vexed  and  irri¬ 
tated  by  their  demands,  he  ffew,a8a  last  resource, 
to  the  gaming  table.  Here,  as  usual,  fortune  smi¬ 
led  at  first,  but  eventually  he  became  the  loser  to  a 
large  amount.  Disappointment  and  anxiety  soured 
hit  temper.  He  justly  dreaded  to  meet  the  reproach¬ 
es  or  the  tears  of  Rosaline,  whom  his  harsh  demean¬ 
or  w  junded  severely,  and  therefore  he  was  but  sel¬ 
dom  to  be  found  at  home.  One  night  he  carac  there 
unusually  agitated,  and  hastily  informed  Rosaline 
that  he  hae  staked  his  all  and  had  lost — that  he  was 
now  a  beggar,  and  was  resolved  to  leave  England 
immediately. 

Rosaline  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay.  She 
wept,  she  prayed  that  he  would  take  her  with  him. 

“  I  have  shared  prosperity  with  you,”  she  said,“  and 
I  am  now  ready  to  partake  of  adversity  with  you.  I 
will  w'ork.  O,  the  toil  will  he  sweet  if  1  can  but 
win  back  your  love  and  affection!”  Rut  Clifford 
was  deaf  to  all  her  entreaties.  “You  have  suffer¬ 
ed  but  too  much  for  me  already,”  said  be;  “  your 
■mall  fortune,  secured  to  yourself,  united  to  that 
which  yoiu  mother  possesses,  will  preserve  you  in 
competence.  May  you  be  happy  and  forget  me!” 

Alas!  how  little  did  he  know  of  the  heart  of  Ro¬ 
saline.  To  a  beautiful,  but  secluded  spot  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  Rosaline  retired  with  her  mother.  Seven] 
years  passed  away,  during  which  Clifford,  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer,  had  served  in  various  engagements  in  the 
Peninsula  and  on  the  Continent.  Rosaline  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  him  repeatedly,  urging  her  request  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  share  his  fortunes;  but  all  his  answers  put 
a  decided  negative  on  her  proposition,  so  that  at  last 
■be  desisted  from  further  entreaty.  About  this  time 
a  rich  but  distant  relative  of  Clifford’s  died,  and  be¬ 
queathed  to  him  the  bulk  of  his  property.  Clifford 
returned  to  England,  and  satisfied  his  creditors.  He 
took  a  handsome  house  in  town,  and  became  again 
the  complete  man  of  fashion.  This  was  indeed  a 
trial  to  poor  Rosaline;  for  now,  she  thought,  “  Un¬ 
less  I  am  quite  banished  from  his  heart,  he  will  solicit 
me  to  share  his  welcome  change  of  fortune.”  But 
week  after  week  passed  away,  and  montli  after 
month ;  still  Clifford  made  no  such  offer.  He  did, 
indeed,  write  to  propose  to  her  an  addition  to  her 
income,  which  Rosaline  immediately  rejected.  As 
he  on  bis  part  imagined  that  he  bad  become  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  indifference,  if  not  of  dislike  to  Rosaline,  or 
she  would  now  have  urged  the  request  she  had  for¬ 
merly  made  to  him,  no  mure  letters  passed  between 
them;  but  Rosaline,  heart-broken,  dejected,  and 
spiritless,  declined  gradually.  She  was  herself  con¬ 
scious  that  the  was  passing  away,  but  the  conscious¬ 
ness  excited  no  regret.  “When  I  am  upon  my  death¬ 
bed  1  will  send  for  Henry,”  she  said.  Alas,  that 
time  arrived  but  too  soon.  She  was  given  over  by 
her  physician,  and  being  well  assured  of  the  great 
change  that  was  awaiting  her,  she  wrote  a  few  lines 
to  Clifford,  and  entreated  to  see  him  speedily,  before 
■he  whom  he  once  loved  should  cease  to  be  one 
among  the  living. 

Rosaline  bad  risenfrom  her  bed,  and  had  placed 

bMMlf  in  an  arBH:bair  beside  the  window,  which 


looked  into  a  beautiful  garden.  The  tears  were  in 
her  eyes,  for  the  time  ha.1  passed  when  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  Clifford  would  be  with  her,  and  she  feared 
that  if  he  had  rcceivedjher  letter  it  was  unremember 
ed  by  him.  She  sat  supported  on  each  side  by  pil¬ 
lows:  her  form  was  worn  to  a  shadow,  but  her  coun¬ 
tenance  was  full  of  resign  ition  and  of  pious  hope. 
There  was  a  slight  colour  on  her  cheek,  while  a  few 
ringlets  of  her  dark  drown  hair  were  still  shading 
her  high  and  noble  brow.  She  leaned  her  head  on 
one  hand,  w’hile  in  the  other  she  clasped  her  hus¬ 
band’s  picture.  Suddenly  she  roused  herself.  “I 
hear  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  approaching,”  she 
said;  “  Heaven  grant  that  it  may  be  Henry!”  Mrs. 
Mason  left  the  room  to  inquire,  and  in  five  minutes 
more  Clifford  had  clasped  liis  still-beloved  Rosaline 
to  his  heart.  “  Oh  that  this  joy  had  been  mine  soon¬ 
er,”  said  Clifford.  “  Fool  that  I  was  to  deprive 
myself  of  your  sweet  society!  now,  indeed,  I  am  de¬ 
servedly  punished.” 

“  I  will  not  tell  you  now,”  said  Rosaline,  “  what 
a  blank  this  world  has  been  to  me,  since  you  compel  - 
led  me  to  leave  you;  nor  that,  had  I  known  you 
would  have  received  me,  how  gladly  I  would  have 
followed  you — for  that  avails  not  now — let  us  speak 
of  something  else.  See,”  she  said,  “yon  glorious 
sunset,  and  the  rich  and  golden  gleams  thrown  by 
tlie  declining  orb  over  the  face  of  nature.  Oh,  in 
such  an  evening  and  such  an  hour  as  this,  1  first  licard 
your  vow  of  love.  Our  favourite  oak-tree,  and  the 
ehn  grove, how  fresh  they  all  are  in  iny  recollection! 
Happy,  happy  times  when  1  wandered  there,  why 
did  yc  pass  away  so  quickly?” 

“  Rosaline,”  said  Clifford,  “  I  have  been  a 
thoughtless,  erring  being,  unmeet  to  be  joined  to 
wortli  like  thine;  yet,  amid  all  my  follies,  I  have 
ever  loved  you,  and  was  sensible  of  your  virtues. 
But  I  was  too  proud  to  sue  for  reconciliation.” — 
“  No  more,”  said  Rosaline:  I  have  dreamed  that 
life  is  easy  to  part  with,  but  now  I  almost  wish  to 
live,  since  you  love  me  still;  but  it  cannot  be,” — 
and  she  wept.  “  Take  this,”  she  continued — “  the 
ring  you  gave  to  me  in  our  day  of  happiness;  keep 
it  for  my  sake,  aiul  remember  that  she  who  wore  it 
never  swerved  even  in  thought  from  her  affection  to 
you.”  “  Alas!”  replied  Clilford,  “  how  ill  have  I 
merited  so  much  kindness  and  affection,”  “You 
find  me  sadly  changed,”  said  Rosaline  ;^^^nd  you, 
too,  are  much  thinner,  and  your  cheelu  are  quite 
pale.”  “Ah, Henry!”  and  she  smiled  faintly,  “the 
gay  pleasutes  yam  pursue  are  no  friends  to  your 
health.  VVflj^d  w  heaven  the  world  had  fewer 
charms  for  ^k!”  "  Y ou  must  no*  converse  any  long¬ 
er,  dearest,  ”  said  Clifford;  “  you  are  already  much 
exhausted.”  "  Oh,  yes!  now,  for  soon  i  shall  not  be 
able.  Nay,  do  not  grieve.  I  think  of  our  eternal 
reunion.  Only  a  few  more  years,  and  you  will  be 
reunited  to  me,  and  then  no  more  parting!” 

Rosaline  conversed  a  short  time  longer,  and  Hhen 
slie  retired  to  rest,  Clifford,  hovvever,  in  spite  of 
all  her  entreaties,  resolved  not  to  leave  her  through 
the  night.  At  first  she  was  rather  restless,  and  he 
could  hear  her  murmur  his  name  at  times;  but  to¬ 
wards  morning  she  dropped  asleep  for  several  hours. 
Perceiving  the  curtain  move  slightly  about  seven 
o’clock,  Clifford  flew  to  ihe  bedside.  Rosaline  was 
awake,  and  inquired  what  time  it  was.  Ou  being  in¬ 
formed,  she  said — “  I  cannot  see  you  clearly,  love; 
raise  me  up.”  Clifford  obeyed — she  threw  her  arm 
round  his  neck,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 
“I  am  much  worse,  I  cannot  live  long,”  she  said. 
l“  Forgive  me  all  I  have  done  amiss  at  any  time  to¬ 
wards  you;  lay  me  in  the  church-yard  of  my  native 
village.”  Clifford  wept.  “  You  grieve,”  she  said: 
“  strengthen  him,  OGod!  preserve  him,  blescs — bless 
him!  VVe  shall  meet  again — in  happiness.”  She  ut¬ 
tered  the  last  word  very  faintly — her  hand  feebly 
pressed  Clifford’s — there  was  one  slight  sigh — all 
was  over — and  when  Clifford  again  looked  on  tlm 
countenance  of  Rosaline,  the  pure  spirit  had  lefr  in 
earthly  tenement,  and  he  held  a  corse  in  his  arou. 


THE  REVENGE  OF  TIRINIE. 

A  HIGHLAND  LEGEND. 

The  following  itory  it  still  preserved  inthepopulartraditions 
of  the  district  where  the  events  it  commemontes  are  supposed 
to  have  happened.  The  &ba1ous  exaggerations  with  which  it  is 
I  garnished,  and  the  ferociont  deeds  it  describes,  naturally  cor- 
I  rcapoad  to  the  nediuip  tkrovgh  which  it  has  been  transmitted. 


and  the  state  of  society  to  which  it  refers-  It  was  presented  to 
the  editors  of  the  Kdioburgh  Magazine,  by  a  gentleioaii  well 
versed  in  Celtic  literature,  and  is  given  withont  altcrat^  cr 
embellishment. 

Before  the  fourteenth  century,  great  animosities, 
had  arisen  betwixt  the  Comings  and  the  Macin¬ 
toshes,  a  branch  of  the  last  having  considerable  pos¬ 
sessions  lying  contiguous  to  those  of  Cuming,  Earl 
of  Badenoch  and  Athol,  This  nobleman’s  lady  was 
repi  rted  to  have  possessed  a  mast  voraciotis  appetite 
to  gratify  which  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  op 
pressing  the  poor  tenants  to  an  extreme  degree.  It 
is  said  that  she  usually  devoured  achopin  of  marrow 
ewery  day,  besides  having  her  table  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  dainties.  By  extravagancies  of  this 
kind,  she  so  far  reduced  her  estate,  that  her  vassal: 
bei  igno  longer  able  to  pay  their  rents  or  till  the 
ground,  she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  her 
wealthy  neighbors,  by  soliciting  presents  from  them, 
which  practice  in  Scotland  goes  by  the  name  of 
thigging.  After  thigging  the  country  in  search 
of  presents,  she  told  her  husband  what  success  she 
met  witli  among  her  friends,  and  that  the  great 
Macintosh  of  Tirinie  had  given  her  twelve  cows  and 
a  bull.  This  piece  of  generosity,  instead  of  making 
him  thankful  for  such  a  valuable  present,  only  tend¬ 
ed  to  excite  his  envy  at  the  opulence  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  He  dreaded  his  greatness,  and  from  thenceforth 
devised  his  destruction,  to  facilitate  which,  he  gave 
out  that  that  gentleman  had  been  too  familiar  with 
his  lady.  This,  he  thought,  was  a  speecious  prtext, 
.tiul  a  sufficient  ground  of  quarrel.  He  now  waited 
a  favorable  opportunity  of  executing  his  design, 
which  he  siton  accomplished,  by  surrounding  this 
gentleman’s  castle  of  Tom.ifuir,  (a  short  mile  from 
his  own  residence  of  Blair  Athol,)  in  the  silent 
hour  of  midnight,  and  most  cruelly  massacred  the 
whole  family,  sleeping  securely  in  their  beds,  sus¬ 
pecting  no  harm.  This  done,  he  seized  upon  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  whicli  were  the  most  extensive  of  any  gen¬ 
tleman’s  in  that  country. 

Near  this  murdered  gentleman’s  place  lived  an 
old  man,  who  held  a  small  piece  of  land  of  him  for 
which  ke  only  paid  a  bonnet  yearly.  His  master 
always  gave  him  his  old  bonnet  when  he  received 
the  new  one;  for  which  reason  that  piece  of  land  is 
still  called  the  Bonnet  Croft,  and  the  tenant  thereof 
was  called  the  Bigstone  Carle,  because  he  built  his 
house  beside  a  large  stone,  which  served  as  a  side 
or  gable  to  bis  house.  The  above  old  man  wonder¬ 
ed  how  his  master's  place  could  be  so  quiet,  and 
perceiving  n«  smoke  in  the  morning  after  the 
slaughter,  went  at  last  to  know  the  cause.  He  no 
sooner  entered,  than  he  saw  some  of  their  mangled 
bodies  lying  lifeless  on  the  floor.  Astonished  at 
such  a  shocking  spectacle,  he  examined  them  all 
over,  in  expectation  of  finding  some  remains  of  life, 
but  in  vain.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  he  turned 
up  the  cradle  in  search  of  an  infant,  who  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Dwindling  Hugh,  and  to  tiis  no  small 
joy  found  him  alive,  but  almost  crushed  to  death 
with  the  weight  of  the  cradle  and  clothes.  He  ea¬ 
gerly  seized  the  child,  and  carried  him  to  his  grand¬ 
father  by  his  mother’s  side,  Macglashan  of  Inner- 
voch,  who  sent  him  to  a  near  relation  in  Argylcshire, 
of  the  name  of  Campbell,  in  c.der  to  be  out  of 
Cuming’s  way,  where  he  was  carefully  brought  up. 
The  old  man  who  carried  him  thither  came  often  to 
see  him,  but  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  Cum¬ 
ing?  every  where  in  Scotland,  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  conceal  hi?  birth  from  him,  until  he  was  of  age 
to  make  head  against  them.  Tho’  he  was  weakly, 
he  at  length  recovered  and  grew  up  to  manhood, 
was  a  very  promising  youth,  and  an  excellent  bow¬ 
man,  which  made  his  aged  conductor  entertain 
hopes  of  his  being  sometime  or  other  able  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  bis  fainilv.  Coming  one  time  to  see 
him,  and  perceiving  his  dexterity  at  hitting  the  mark, 
he  told  him,  that  the  breast  of  the  man  who  killed 
his  father  was  much  broader,  which  greatly  surpris¬ 
ed  the  youth,  who  knew  nothing  of  it  before.  The 
^Id  man  immediately  informed  him,  with  all  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  an  old  servant  and  dependant  of  the  family, 
of  nis  birth  and  misfortune.  The  young  gentleman 
listened  with  the  utmost  concern,  and  being  sensi¬ 
bly  touched  at  the  barbarous  treatment  of  his  parents, 
he  burst  out  into  tears,  and  poured  out  bis  soul  in  the 
bosom  of  his  faithful  guardian.  Being  now  fully 
acquainted  with  what  happened,  he  grew  impa¬ 
tient  for  the  recovery  of  his  birthright,  and  the  pun- 
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ishinent  of  the  tnuKsacre.  It  is  scarce  creditablt 
what  pleasure  the  old  man  felt  at  finding  the  dear 
object  of  his  rare  now  ready  to  accompany  him  to 
his  own  country.  They  both  solicited  his  relations 
for  a  select  band  of  warriors  to  march  against  his  ene¬ 
my,  who  were  soon  prevailed  upon  to  grant  their 
request. 

Accordingly  twenty-four  able  men,  well  armed, 
were  raised,  who  immediately  set  out,  and  arrived 
at  his  grandfather’s,  who  joined  them  with  eight 
other.  From  thence  they  betook  themselves  to  the 
wood  of  Little  Uvrard,  where  they  remained  very 
quiet  until  they  received  intelligence  from  Hugh’s 
nurse.  Calling  at  the  door,  she  asked  .who  it  was 
at  such  a  late  hour.  He  replied  that  he  was  Hugh 
Macintosh.  It  is  like  your  voice,  says  she,  but  if 
you’ll  breathe  in  *thro’ the  key  hole.  I’ll  know  for 
certain  whether  you  are  my  Hugh;  which  he  in¬ 
stantly  did,  and  she  knowing  his  breath,  immediate¬ 
ly  let  him  in,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  safe  ar¬ 
rival.  Ilisnurse  was  sent  to  learn  something  ofCum- 
ing,  and  returned  with  the  news  of  his  going  to  the 
bridge  of  Tilt,  about  a  mile  off,  to  divert  nimself 
with  his  troop, — upon  this  information  they  set  out 
in  two  divisions,  one  of  which  being  commanded 
by  Macglashan,  went  to  keep  him  from  returning  to 
his  castle;  and  the  other,  commanded  by  Hugh,  ac- 
compained  by  the  old  man,  went  in  search  of  him. 
As  swon  as  they  were  perceived  by  Cuming  to  be 
enemies  he  fled  towards  the  castle,  when  he  was  met 
by  the  other  division,  who  after  killing  several 
about  the  castle  walls,  pursued  them  up  a  narrow  val¬ 
ley  called  Glen  Tilt,  killing  and  wounding  many  in 
pursuit,  the  nose  of  one  being  shot  off  at  a  rivulet 
bearing  his  name;  another  was  shot  thro’  the  belly 
at  Alt  na  Marag,  i.  e.  the  pudding  rill,”  because 
his  entrails  came  out.  While  they  were  thus  hotly 
pursued  up  the  glen  by  Macglashan,  the  other  di¬ 
vision  commanded  by  Hugh  took  a  near  cut  round 
amountam,  and  was  a  considerable  way  beyond 
them,  and  waited  for  their  coming  up.  It  is  said, 
that  the  old  man  was  always  the  foremost  of  his  com¬ 
pany,  and  when  he  saw  them  approach,  he  prepared  | 
himself,  and  in  a  fierce  warlike  tone,  said  to  the 
young  gentleman,  ”  Here  conies  the  great  Cuming 
riding  foremost;  if  you  let  him  escape,  you  deseivc 
a  coward's  death.”  On  which  Hugh  instantly  drew 
an  arrow  and  shot  Cuming  thro’  the  heart,  from  the 
other  side  of  a  small  lake  called  Lech-loch.  He 
fell  upon  a  broad  stone  at  the  road  side,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  a  heap  of  stones  was  raised  in  re- 
meinbcrancethereof,still  to  be  seen,  called  Cuming’s 
C&irn.  Such  monuments  are  called  by  the  High¬ 
landers  Cairne  Folachd,  i.  e.  Cairns  of  Hatred. 


sfnsozoxAinr. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  DEATH  AND  THE  KING. 

From  the  New  Arabian  Nights’  Bntertaia  meats. 

A  King,  who  had  accumulated  immense  treasures, 
built  a  magnificent  palace,  and  filled  it  with  officers, 
chamberlains,  and  slaves.  One  day,  when  he  had 
assembled  his  whole  court  at  a  splendid  festival, 
and  saw  himself  at  the  very  summit  of  prosperity, 
and  every  where  around  him  the  utmost  profusion, 
he  said  to  himself:  “O,  my  soul!  behold,  thou  art 
in  possession  of  all  the  bounties  of  the  earth!  What 
IS  there  left  that  thou  canst  wish  for,  but  long  life  and 
the  continuance  of  thy  good  fortune?”  At  this  Instant 
there  approached  a  man,  clothed  in  rags,  and  with  ev¬ 
ery  appearance  of  a  beggar.  He  kno^ed  at  the  gate 
so  violently  that  the  whole  palace  shook  with  it. — 
“  Ha!”  cried  the  porter,  “  what  manners  are  these? 
— wait  till  the  king  has  dined,  and  he  will  then  give 
thee  what  thou  askest  of  him.”  ”  Tell  your  master,” 
said  the  stranger,  “to  come  out  immediately,  for  I 
have  an  affair  to  settle  with  him,  which  must  not  be 
delayed.”  ”  Wretch!”  replied  the  porter,  "  who 
art  thou  that  can  dare  to  announce  thyself  in  this 
way?”  “Announce  me  to  the  king,  and  that  will 
be  enough,”  answered  the  stranger.  The  king  for¬ 
bade  them  to  admit  him;  and  the  stranger  knocked 
again  yet  louder  than  before.  The  slaves  hastened 
out  with  clubs  in  their  hands  to  fall  upon  him. — 
“  Slay,”  cried  he  to  them,  in  a  dreadful  voice,  “  I  am 
the  Angel  of  Death!”  Then  were  their  hearts  like 
ice ;  and  they  stood  motionless  with  horror.  “  Take 
whom  thou  wilt  instead  of  me,”  said  the  king. — 
“  That  is  not  my  errand,”  replied  the  angel.  “  To 


thee  I  am  come;  to  snatch  thee  fr  im  amid  the  trea¬ 
sures  thou  hast  heaped  together.”  “Accursed  be 
those  riches,”  said  the  king,  “since  they  have  pre¬ 
vented  my  serving  God!  I  fancied  they  would  be 
profitable  unto  me,  and  now  that  I  a  ra  compelled  to 
quit  them,  with  empty  hands,  there  r  emains  nothing 
thereof  but  the  vain  desire.”  At  thi«  moment  G.o(l 
miraculously  gave  speech  to  the  tre.uures  of  the 
king,  and  they  said:  “  Why  dost  thitu  curse  us? 
rather  curse  thine  own  soul.  God  created  us  like 
thyself,  of  earth,  and  gave  us  into  thy  hands,  to  as¬ 
sist  the  poor  and  needy,  to  build  mosquts,  bridges, 
caravanreras,  and  hospitals,  and  so  obt.xin  thy  re¬ 
ward  both  in  this  world  and  the  next.  But  thou 
hast  gathered  us  together,  thou  hast  lockud  us  up, 
thou  hast  made  use  of  us  to  gratify  thine  own  de¬ 
sires,  and  art  now  ungrateful  to  us;  thou  huvest  us 
with  regret,  and  utterest  imprecations  against  us, 
as  thine  enemies;  in  what  have  we  injured  thee?”  ] 
The  king  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  Atigel  of 
Death  allowed  him  not  time.  He  snatched  away 
his  soul,  ere  he  could  utter  a  word. 


A  YOUNG  LADY’S  PRAYER  FOR  A  HUSBAND 

From  a  profane  Libertine;  from  one  affectedly 
pious,  from  a  profuse  almoner,  and  from  an  unchari¬ 
table  wretch,  from  a  wavering  religionist,  and  an 
injudicious  zealot — deliver  me! 

From  one  of  starched  gravity,  or  ridiculous  levity, 
from  an  ambitious  statesman,  from  a  restless  projec¬ 
tor,  from  one  that  loves  any  thing  better  thanMK, 
but  what  is  just  and  honorable — deliver  me! 

From  an  ecstasied  poet,  from  a  modern  wit,  from 
a  base  coward,  and  from  a  rash  fvol— deliver  me! 

From  a  darling  of  Venus,  from  a  proselyte  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  from  a  traveller,  half  bred,  and  all  other  mas¬ 
culine  affectations  not  yet  recounted — deliver  me! 

But  give  me  one  whose  love  has  more  judgment 
than  passion,  who  is  master  of  himself,  or  at  least 
an  indefatigable  scholar  in  such  a  study ,who  has  an 
equal  flame,  a  parallel  inclination,  a  temper  and  a 
soul  so  like  mine  that  as  two  tallies,  we  may  appear 
more  perfect  by  union.  Give  me  one  of  as  genteel 
an  education  as  a  little  expense  of  time  will  permit, 
with  an  indifferent  fortune,  independent  of  the  ser¬ 
vile  levees  of  the  great,  and  yet  one  whose  retire¬ 
ment  is  not  so  Much  from  the  public  as  to  himself; 
one  (if  possible)  above  flattery  and  affronts,  yet  as 
careful  of  preventing  an  injury  as  able  to  equite  it; 
one  whose  beauty  of  mind  exceeds  that  of  hisfiice, 
yet  that  not  deformed,  so  as  to  be  distinguishable 
from  others  by  its  ugliness.  Give  me  one  that  has 
learned  to  live  much  in  a  little  time;  one  that  is  no 
great  familiar  in  conversation  with  the  world,  nor 
no  little  one  with  himself,  one  (if  two  such  happi- 
nesaes  may  be  granted  at  one  time  to  our  sex)  who 
with  these  endowments,  may  have  an  easy,  honest 
disposition,  who,  by  his  practice  as  well  as  princi¬ 
ples,  has  made  nimself  amiable  and  just;  let  him  be 
truly  virtuous  and  pious,  and  let  me  be  truly  happy 
in  my  choice. 

MAXIMS  TO  MARRY  BY. 

Addressed  to  the  Single  Oentlemen.  * 

Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  May  contains  a  light 
and  amusing  article  under  the  above  title.  W e  have 
not  room  for  all  the  maxims  which  the  writer  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  single  gentlemen  on  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  subject  of  marriage;  but  we  have  extracted  a 
few  of  them  for  the  edification  of  our  readers. 

MA.TIM  1. 

Now,  in  making  marriage,  as  in  making  love — 
and  indeed  in  making  most  other  things — the  begin¬ 
ning  it  is  that  is  the  difficulty.  But  the  French  pro¬ 
verb  about  beginnings — “  C’est  le  premier  pas  qui 
coule” — goes  more  literally  to  the  arrangement  of 
marriage ;  as  our  English  well  illustrates  the  con¬ 
dition  of  love — The  first  step  over,  the  rest  easy.” 
Because,  in  the  marrying  affair,  it  is  particularly  the 
“  first  step”  that  “costs” — as  to  your  cost  you  will 
find,  if  that  step  happens  to  go  the  wrong  way.  And 
most  men,  when  they  go  about  the  business  of  wed¬ 
lock,  owing  to  some  strange  delusion,  begin  the  af¬ 
fair  at  the  wrong  end.  They  take  a  fancy  to  the 
white  arms — (sometimes  only  the  kid  gloves) — or 
to  the  neat  ancles  of  a  peculiar  school  girl;  and  con¬ 
clude  from  these  premises,  that  the  is  jnst  the  very 
woman  of  the  world  to  scold  a  houseful  of  servants, 
and  to  bring  up  a  dozen  children!  This  is  a  conve¬ 
nient  deduUion,  but  nut  always  a  safe  one. 


MAXIM  II. 

White  arms,  and  neat  ancles,  bring  me,  naturally, 
..t  once,  to  the  very  important  consideration  of  beau¬ 
ty.  F'or,  don’t  suppose,  because  I  caution  you  against 
all  day-dishabilles,  that  I  want  to  fix  you  with  a 
worthy  creature,  whom  it  will  make  you  extremely 
ill  every  time  you  look  at.  For  the  style  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  please  yourselves,  my  friends.  I  should'say  a 

handsome  figure — if  you  don’t  get  both  advantages _ 

is  better  than  a  merely  pretty  face.  Good  eyes  are  a 
point  never  to  be  overlooked.  Fine  teeth — fall, 
well  proportioned  limbs— don’t  cast  these  away  for 
the  sake  of  a  single  touch  of  the  small-pox;  a  mouth 
something  too  wide ;  or  dimples  rather  deeper  on 
one  side  than  the  other. 

MAXIM  III. 

It  may,  at  some  time,  be  a  matter  of  consideration, 
whether  you  shall  marry  a  maid  or  a  widow.  As 
to  the  taste,  I  myself  will  give  no  opinion — I  like 
both ,  and  there  are  advantages  and  disadvantages 
peculiar  to  either.  If  you  marry  a  widow,  I  think 
it  should  be  one  whom  you  have  known  in  the  life 
time  of  her  husband;  because  then — abactu  ad  posse 
— from  the  sufferings  of  the  defunct,  you  may  form 
some  notion  of  what  your  own  will  be.  If  her  hus¬ 
band  is  dead  before  you  see  her,  you  had  better  be 
off  at  once;  because  she  knows  (the  jade!)  what  you 
will  like,  though  she  never  means  to  do  it;  and,  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  if  you  have  only  one  inch  of  penchant, 
and  trust  yourself  to  look  at  her  three  times,  you 
are  tickled  to  a  certainty. 

MAXIM  IV. 

Marrying  girls  is  a  nice  matter  always;  for  they 
are  as  cautious  as  crows  plundering  a  corn-field. 
You  may  “stalk”  for  a  week,  and  never  get  near 
them  unperceived.  You  hear  the  caterwauling  as 
you  go  up  stairs,  into  the  drawing  room,  louder  than 
thunder;  but  it  stops — as  sf  by  magic!  the  moment 
a  (marriageable)  man  puts  his  ear  to  the  keyhole.  1 
don’t  myself,  I  profess,  upon  principle,  see  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  marrying  a  widow.  If  she  upbraids  yoa 
It  any  time  with  the  virtues  of  her  former  husband« 
you  only  reply — that  you  wish  he  bad  her  with  him, 
(vith  all  your  soul.  If  a  woman,  however,  has  had 
more  than  three  husbands,  she  poisons  them;  avoid 
her. 

MAXIM  V. 

In  widow-wiving,  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
you  should  marry  the  widow  of  an  honest  man,  or 
a  rascal.  Against  the  danger,  that  the  last  may 
have  learned  ill  tricks,  they  set  the  advantage— she 
will  be  more  sensible  (from  the  contrast)  to  the 
kindness  of  a  gentlemen  and  a  man  of  honor.— 
I  think  you  should  marry  the  honest  man’s  widow; 
because,  with  women,  habit  is  always  stronger  than 
reason. 

MAXIM  VI.  » 

But  the  greatest  point,  perhaps,  to  be  aimed  at 
in  marrying,  is  to  know,  before  marriage,  what  it 
is  that  you  nave  tu  deal  with.  You  are  quite  sure 
to  know  this,  fast  enough,  afterwards.  Be  sure, 
therefore,  that  you  commence  the  necessary  per¬ 
quisitions  before  you  have  made  up  your  mind,  and 
not  as  people  generally  do,  after.  Remember  there 
jis  no  use  in  watching  a  woman  ^that  you  love;  be¬ 
cause  she  can’t  do  any  thing— do  what  she  will — 
that  will  be  disagreeable  to  you.  And  still  less,  in 
examining  a  woman  that  loves  you;  because,  for  the 
time,  she  will  he  quite  sure  not  to  do  any  thing  that 
ought  to  be  disagreeable  to  you.  I  have  known  a 
hunthred  perfect  tigresses  as  playful  as  kittens— quite 
more  obliging  than  need  be — under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces.  It  is  not  a  bad  way — maid  or  widow — when 
you  find  you  are  fancying  a  woman,  to  make  her  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  have  an  aversion  to  her.  If  she  has 
any  concealed  good  qualities,  they  are  pretty  sure 
to  come  out  upon  such  an  occsion. 

MAXIM  Vll. 

In  judging  xohere  to  look  for  a  wife — that  is,  for 
the  lady  who  is  to  form  the  “  raw  material”  of  one 
— very  great  caution  is  necessary.  And  you  can’t 
take  any  thing  better  with  vou,  in  looking  about, 
as  a  general  principle,  than  that  good  mothers  com¬ 
monly  make  tolerably  good  daugl  ters.  Of  course, 
therefore,  you  won't  go,  of  consideration  prepense, 
into  any  house  where  parents  are  badly  connected, 
or  have  been  badly  conducted.  Nor  up<in  any  ac¬ 
count  at  all,  into  any  house  where  you  don’t  quite 
feel,  that  if  you  don’t  conduct  yoursel^roperly 
you’ll  immediately  be  kicked  out  of  it.  iBis  aiaur- 


THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM, 
e  you  are  only  a  vi-  THE  BSOHITOIR.  As  they  were  in  gi 


[V'oL.  I. 


ance  may  be  troublesome  while  you  are  only  a  vi-  THE  E^C^HTTQTH  -  As  they  were  in  great  numbers  over  the  whole  coun- 

sitor;  but,  when  you  come  to  be  one  of  the  family,  -  - noise  was  so  loud  that  the  people  could  hard- 

'yb-Mh.  b.lUi„  .he  wood..  They  ripped  .he 

be  called  by  their  right  names,  stick  to  that  by  all  Greece.  Although  the  accounts  from  Greece 

means-therc  are  seldom  more  than  two  such  in  one  confused  as  to  be  unworthy  of  e*Pe'-‘ed  the  trees  would  be  dried  up  by  tins; 

parish;  and  if  you  see  any  coinmon  rascal  let  into  a  j  ,  but  we  found,  next  year,  that  it  did  not  happen. 

fe„tr‘dLreir“'‘  °  ru.h'*:?  »■"*  f-"  ‘l-  i-C.  The  ...diM„ 

»*,.«  X.  week.  IdiwoWnphi  he,  a.  lengh  f.ilen.  .»d  .he  .<.‘1  .l-e»t.hed.,e,pec.ally.n  .he  hr,,  arrival  after 

Ifyoum,rryan.c.re»,don’.le.herbe..r,pdy  Q,„i„  Weftern  Greece,  weep,  ever  '■ghl  r.a...ng:  trem  .h.,  .  pro  ha  hie 

one.  Habits  of  ranting,  and  whisking  up  and  down  ,  ^  ,  .  eiw:  i,  that  they  are  of  the  same  Arind  with  those  eaten  bi/ 

with  a  long  train  before  a  row  of »  foot-lamps,”  are  the  wreck  of  her  most  moderate  hopes.  The  cold  ^  continuance, 

abt  to  cast  an  undue  ludicrousness  (when  irans-  blooded  policy  of  Europe  has  developed  its  virtues.  June." 

planted)  over  the  serious  business  of  life.  Only  The  boasting  Christianity  of  the  Holy  Alliance  rTv*!.  j  .v.  <•  ii  w.—wwive .....  1 

...ci'iiratinn  .lotiiroror)  tn  tbi»  ronlf  ill  .  .  ®  ^  .  •  i-  I  o  tills  rccord  the  fallowing  remarks  are  added  111 

imagine  a  t  istigation  delivereU  to  tne  cook,  in  looks  without  emotion  upon  the  cross  as  it  lies  tramp-  ,,  r,  l  .1  u  »»  r'  n-  h't'i 

“  King  Cam!  yses’ vein,”  upon  the  event  of  an  un-  ,  ,  .  .  .  ^  _ ki  ...i,.  the  Repository,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collin:— “  The 

dcr-done' leg  of  mutton  at  dinner;  or  an  incarnation  ®  I  ca  ni  y  s  p  w.irms  mentioned  were,  no  doubt,  those  white  worm- 

oflle!vr.M'Grygor,«rd.rihg  .he  ca.  .o  he  ...row,,  ce.ceMa.  ..  r.desupou  .he  «u,g.  of  ihe  h...le,  and  ,,k„  j  j, 

.l.ve  m.o  .he  e...e„.,  .f  •  P'eee  "f  o,uffin  wa,  ah-  .pread,  carnage  and  ,laugh.er  over  .he  b.r  h  place  eircums.ance.  corre.pond  will, 

stracted,  Without  leave,  at  breakfast.  of  genius  and  learning.  The  result  of  all  the  mill-  ,  ,  ov.  .  .1  1  . 

MAviM  VI  .  .  T.  L  ■  r  those  that  now  take  place.  That  the  liciistswere 

.  MAAiM  Ai.  lary  show  in  Russia,  will  only  be,  the  increase  of  l  .u  .  •  u  .1. 

If  vou  do  marrv  an  actress,  the  singing  girls  per-  ...  .  .  •  not  a?.strucf<e€,  appe  irs  by  the  account  given  by  the 

haps  are  best;  Miss  Paton,  1  think, seems  very  soft,  1  ““g  ity  empire,  y  a  ing  01s  omiiiions  author,  on  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  that 

and  coaviti?  and  desirable  I  mvself  should  nreftr  the  principalities  of  IMoldavia  and  Wallachia.  It  ..  r.'  .  11 

anu  coaxing,  ana  uesirauie.  1  iiivscii  siiu.iiu  pieit  1  f  ‘  ^ „  .  year.  Ill  whe.it,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  apples 

Kitty  Stephens  to  any  of  them.  1  hough  she  is  a  sad  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  went  to  Russia  p,  .  1  1 1  u  1.1  .u 

_ >.  i„„_«  .  1;..  .V.J  ..11  .1...  '  .  .  .  .  r  .  .  I  hat  year  was  remarkably  healthy  among  the 

lazy  slut — wont  learn  a  line,  and  sleeps  all  day  merely  to  play  the  sycophant  and  the  flatterer.  w;  1  r  .  n  l  <•  1  u 

upon  a  sofa!  But  I’m  a  teacher;  and  tlierefore  the  ,,  .1  .  iswedes,  as  appears  from  the  small  number  of  deaths 

less  I  parade  my  own  practice — at  least  so  the  beliel  u'”  r* *  on  the  funeral  records,  which  included  a  district  at 
goes-the  better.  afraid  o  the  progress  of  reason.  There  is  ..  fifteen  miles  north,  west,  and  south  frop  Pliila- 

MAXIM  xii.  scare-crow  held  up  by  the  few,  which  unnerves  the  ,, 

Be  sure,  wherever  you  choose,  choose  a  proud  many.  It  is  a  pity  Napoleon  does  not  again  live  to  ' 
woman-'.  All  honesty  is  a  kind  of  pride;  or  at  least  gome  of  these  mitred  and  purple-clad  pigmies 

three-fourths  of  it.  No  people  do  wrong  but  n.  Fourth  of  July.  A  correspondent  in  the  Ar 

£^Sfal!dSXrad7tior  tL'^^^^^^^^  desperate  and  determined  valour  of  the  gus  of  Thursday,  suggests  that  the  fiftieth  aiiniver- 

?o  forfeit,  the  les^  ifkely  she  it  Ijo  forfeit  any  thing  at  Greeks,  in  the  struggle  which  has  terminated  so  fa-  «ry  ofour  independence  be  observed  by  the  Masonic 
all.  Take  the  pride,  although  you  have  the  virtue;  tally  to  their  interests,  is  well  illustrated  by  a  cir-  fh's  tufy-  ^  ich  a  proceeding  would  be  a 

the  more  indorsemente  you  get,  even  on  a  good  bill,  eunistancc  which  is  thus  noticeil  by  the  editor  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure  cannot 

the  better.  New-York  Times :-Thcre  is  one  incident  in  the  he  questioned,  since,  in  fact,  we  yield  support  to  the 

Don’t  marry  any“w*omai\Iivler  twenty— She  is  battle  of  the  6th  of  April  at  Missolonghi,  worthy  of  fabric  of  Masonry,  when  we  foster  and  cherish  the 
not  come  to  her  wickedness  before  that  time.  Nor  particular  notice.  While  the  commanders  were  ar-  pr>nc>ples  of  freedom  and  representative  govern 
any  woman  who  has  a  red  noseat  any  age;  because  ranging  the  troops  in  situations  where  their  services  Besides,  there  is  much  need  of  the  spirit  ol 

people  make  observations  as  you  go  along  the  street.  .,yould  be  most  effective  the  women  of  the  besciged  imlividuals  and  patriotic  societies,  to  add  to  the  pa- 

f^’^ress  advanced,  bearing  the  arms  of  their  tcoum/ed  of  day;  for,  the' luke-warm  zeal  of  the 

I  have  Len  known  those  who  thought  it- desirable;  husbands,  brothers,  and  frieiuis,  and  singing  the  pommon  ^^^iioil  has  added  but  a  mite.  Taking 
but  absolute  squinting  is  a  monopoly  of  vision  which  death  song  of  the  immortal  Marco  Bozzaris.  They  view  the  eliective  assistance  given  to  the  cause 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  n^quested  permission  to  fight  in  the  places  of  their  ^‘herty  in  South  America,  by  the  Brethren  of  the 

rr  Ik  r  „  r  u  1  husbands  and  kinsmen,  which  was  reluctantly  yield-  ^nd  the  freedom  already  enjoyed  there, 

sa^ng-^f  suT "or  such*"  one“c in  see  "asT  '^‘1  ^  intreaties.  A  portion  which  has  in  a  great  measure  arisen  from  the  perse- 

Z"|h  Tm!.  “.on»  a,  “kked  .  -f  .be  ..mpa...  wa.  .n«..ea  .«  .hem,  and  from  no  of  o^r  Oritr  and  .he  pa.r.,..sm  of m-m- 

don’t  believe  that  any  in=in  ever  saw  through  a  iniU-  quarter  was  the  deadly  volley  more  uninterrupted  consider  the  suggestion  a  good  one;  and  as 

stone  but  Jeremy  Beiitbaui;  and  he  looked  through  tij^n  from  that  defended  by  this  valiant  band  of  he-  would  earnestly  join  in  the  recommendation 

the  hole.  roines  °f  ***  patriotic  observance. 

When  a  womaVis  once*taken'withli^r“drapery,  -  of  arrangement  for  the  celebration  of 

religion  IS  commonly  laid  aside,  or  used  more  out  of  The  Locust.  The  true  history  of  this  insect  proximo,  in  Salem,  (Mass.)  we  notice  the 

custom  than  devotion.  When  her  governing  pas-  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  known  by  any  of  the  Washington  Royal  Arch  Chapter  and 

nver!inioif  Tn J’she  n^nM^nniiioses  '^^turalist,  and  but  little  information  is  given  in  re-  Lodge.  A  notice  has  been  published,  request- 

ovcrl^ookcd,  and  she  lost  all  the  noble  purj  ,„g  Brethren  and  Companions  to  join  in  the 

There  is  nothing  that  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  ue us  says  it  is  peculiar  to  America.  The  appear-  procession,  with  the  dresses,  badges,  and  emblems 

the  vigils  of  the  card  table,  and  those  cutting  pas-  ance  of  this  insect  within  a  few  weeks  past  through-  01  their  respective  degrees. 

aions  which  naturally  attend  them.  Haggard  .ooks,  out  the  Union,  has  been  a  subject  of  general  conver-  - 

*”mestet*^"°'^^^**°*'*’^*^*^*^**^^^'^*^*^"*^*'^^^*"*'*°*^*  sation,  and  given  rise  to  much  speculation  and  in-  Literary  Nondescript.  Many  of  the  citi- 
F,en.h  swindler  la.ely  .old  q^i'y  i»t»  ■1>' »"J 'lf~t  »f  i<»  visi..  A.  ye.,  eon.  of  Albany  will  recollect  Iha.  jus.  a  yea.  ago 
to  an  amateur  tloria,  at  Glasgow,  a  plant  which  he  °f  *’®‘"S  'O  any  way  de-  some  time  last  spring,  the  “  little,  busy,  bustling,  in- 

warranted  to  produce  100  dowers.  On  arriving  at  structive  to  crops;  all  accounts  join  in  the  belief  quisitive,  squat  body,”  mentioned  in  the  extract  be- 
maturity,  it  certainly  produced  more  than  the  num-  that  they  have  been  noisy,  but  innocent  intruders,  low,  made  her  appearance  in  Gotham.  Shesojourn- 
ber,  but  proved  to  be  only  a  white  currant  bush.  The  and  so  far  have  been  more  sinned  against  than  sin-  ed  among  us  for  some  time,  loading  her  portfolio 
price  pai  was  s.  ning.  with  thoughts  and  sketches  of  persons,  places,  and 

IFoods/ocfc.— We  can  positively  state,  says  the  The  following  extract  from  the  record  of  the  things;  and  receiving  impressions,  and  forming 

6,000/.  fo^the^JopyTlgVrLfore’l^eytoTpo^^^^^  opinions,  from  circumstances  the  most  trivial  and 

a  sheet  of  this  book.  The  original  autograph  MS.  New-Vork  Medical  Repository  lor  unimportant.  She  called  upon  us  when  she  first  ar- 

copiesof  the  former  Waverly  novels  and  romances  1801,  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers: — “  In  the  rived  here;  we  humoured  her  peculiarities, and  this 
had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  month  of  May  a  peculiar  kind  of  grasshoppers  or  flies,  induced  her  to  throw  herself  in  our  way  frequently 
by  the  author,  as  the  works  appeared;  and,  in  their  called  by  the  English  locusts,  is.sued  from  the  earth,  during  her  stay  in  our  city.  She  told  us  many  odd 
among  that  gentleman’s  eflects.  ^  ^  ^  ®  every  where,  even  on  the  hard  roads,  stories,  and  we  soon  found  that  she  did  not  draw 

.y  ,  , ,  ,  ,  .  They  were  enabled  to  pierce  the  earth  by  means  of  a  her  conclusion  respecting  individuals  from  public 

Tiotathome. — A  servant  being  asked  if  his  master  i.  u  .i,»b  -  ...  a  >1,  1  1  u  j  .u  •  .  .l  .  /•  l  .  .  .. 

was  at  home,  replied,  “  No.”  “  When  will  he  re-  ®“®“>  covered  the  whole  body,  even  the  mouth  nor  private  worth,  but  from  the  humour  that  prevail- 

turnT” — ^“Oh!  when’master  gives  orders  to  say  he  ‘^cet.  Having  issued  from  the  earth,  they  crept  when  she  saw  them;  reputation,  genius,  and  learn- 
is  not  at  borne  we  never  know  when  he  will  come  outoftheirshells,  flew  about,  placed  themselves  ev'e-  ing,  served  only  to  introduce  their  possessors  to  her 

try  where  on  the  trees,  and  made  a  peculiar  noise,  notice.  She  liked  one  because  he  flattered  her; 
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another  because  he  gave  her  something;  and  every 
other  one  who  pleased  her,  gratified  some  favourite 
whim  or  prejudice.  One  of  our  citizens,  we  recol¬ 
lect,  incurred  her  particular  displeasure  by  treating 
her  slightly,  after  listening  patiently  to  her  impor¬ 
tunities,  a  thousand  and  one  times — nearly.  But 
our  readers  will  gather  a  more  general  idea  of  this 
lady  and  her  acquirements,  from  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  National  iEgis,  published  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

“  About  a  year  since,  a  little,  busy,  bustling,  in- 
(|uisitive,  squat  body  of  an  old  lady,  far  past  that 
))eriod  of  youth  and  freshness,  when  courtesy  is  ren 
Jered  as  the  involuntary  tribute  to  lovelitiess,  and 
the  gaze  of  men  finds  apology  for  its  rudeness  in  the 
bright  eyes,  rosy  cheeks  and  fair  form  which  provoke 
it,  made  her  appearance  in  the  land  of  the  decend- 
ants  of  the  venerable  pilgrims  and  patriafchal  pum- 
kins.  Asking  all  sorts  of  questions,  spying  out  the 
wonders  of  the  goodly  regions,  collecting  material.^ 
for  certain  proposed  woncs,  for  which,  at  the  same 
time  she  solicited  subscriptions,  her  strange  manner 
excited  some  curioriosity  and  afforded  much  amuse¬ 
ment.  Coming  from  the  distant  West,  all  objects 
here  were  mixed  with  novelty;  eloping  from  the 
quiet  of  the  little  circle  of  a  small  village  into  the 
great  world,  every  scene  was  new  to  her  as  to  an  in¬ 
fant.  Her  own  opinion  of  her  own  merits  was 
graduated  by  no  low  standard.  Announcing  herself 
us  a  literary  woman,  she  imagined  the  name  should 
he  a  passport  to  attention  and  notice,  and  therefore 
the  coldness  of  strangers  to  one  who  bore  many  char- 
.acteristics  of  lunacy,  excited  much  resentment.  Pro¬ 
voked  to  anger  by  the  neglect  of  those  displeased  at 
the  intrusion  of  her  visits  on  their  domestic  hours, 
ilisgusted  by  the  impertinent  curiosity  seeking  to  es¬ 
timate  their  minds, measure  their  persons, and  exhibit 
all  to  the  public,  or  wearied  by  the  interruption  of 
their  pursuits,  from  one  who  held  no  claim  on  their 
civility  or  notice,  or  delighted  by  the  kindness  of 
many  whose  good  nature  prevented  repulse,  or  some 
vvhosc  pity  for  her  mental  infirmity  sustained  them 
through  the  weary  business  of  an  interview,  or  of 
others,  whose  love  of  frolic  extracted  amusement 
from  the  excentricities  of  a  female,  evidently  a  wan¬ 
derer  in  mind,  as  well  as  person,  the  estimate  of  men 
and  things  formed  by  this  singular  writer,  could  not 
be  correct  by  any  possibility.” 

“This  lady  authoress,  this  Mrs.  Royal,  deriving 
her  information  of  persons  and  places  from  visits  of  a 
few  minutes,  or  from  those  veritable  persons  who 
guide  the  stage  coaches,  or  from  those  equally  faith¬ 
ful  humorists  who  love  to  gratify  credulity  by  tales 
of  unknown  wonders,  has  stated  facts  so  profound  as 
to  exceed  the  knowledge  of  the  deepest  antiquari¬ 
ans,  and  the  eldest  inhabitants  of  places  honored 
by  her  notice,  and  inserted  notices  as  fictitious  as 
any  contained  in  the  wildest  works  of  imagination. 
The  book  has  no  doubtful  or  amphibious  character. 
It  is  so  full  of  thorough-going  absurdities,  ludicrous 
errors,  and  laughable  blunders,  that  it  must  rank 
with  the  ingenious  fictions  of  English  tourists.” 

Mrs. Royal’s  published  work  is  entitled,”  Sketches 
of  History  Life,  and  Manners  in  the  United  States, 
by  a  Traveller;”  and  has  already  attracted  conside¬ 
rable  attention,  on  account  of  its  singular  character. 
This  work  has  not  yet  reached  this  city;  but 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  let  the  Albanians  know  what  she  thinks  of  them. 
This  lady  has  already  prepared  for  the  press,  two 
other  works,  one  of  which  is  entitled  the  “  Tennes¬ 
seean;”  for  which  she  says  she  has  twenty  thousand 
subscribers. 


An  Encampment  of  Knights  Templars  has  been 
recently  formed  in  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  by 
the  name  of  Mount  Horeb  Encampment.  It  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  the  several  orders  of 
knighthood  on  Saturday  last.  This  illustrious  order 
is  increasing  rapidly  in  members.  One  year  ago 
there  was  not  a  regular  Encampment  in  this  state 
west  of  Utica;  now  there  are  several  regularly  or¬ 
ganized,  and  many  in  a  train  of  establishment. 


The  corner  stone  of  a  Congregational  Church  in  the 
village  of  Malone,  Franklin  county,  was  deposited 
on  the  30th  ult.  under  -the  solemn  and  impressive 
ceremonies  of  the  masodic  orders.  A  large  proces¬ 
sion  was  formed  at  the  court-house,  consisting  of  the 
masonic  fraternity  and  other  citizens  and  ladies,  and 
moved  to  the  consecrated  spot;  where  the  prescribed 
forms  were  rehearsed,  accompanied  by  appropriate 
sacred  and  instrumental  music;  and  an  impressive 
address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Ashbel  Parmelee. 

A  metallic  plate  was  deposited  under  the  stone, 
with  the  following  inscription:  “Laid  by  North 
Constellation  Lodge,  No.  148,  May  30th,  A.  L. 
.5826.  A.  U.  18-26;  and  Ind.  U.  S.  A.  50th;  Clark 
Williamson,  M.;  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  G.  M. 
S.  N.  Y.;  De  Witt  Clinton,  Gov.  S.  N.  Y.;  John 
Q.  Adams,  Pres.  U.  S.;  Rev.  Ashbel  Parmelee,  Pas¬ 
tor  Con.  Soc. 

SiNBAnisM.  Under  the  head  of  “Tales  of  a 
Traveller,”  the  South  Carolina  Patriot  says: — “  By 
a  medical  gentleman  lately  returned  from  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  and  whose  veracity  we  cannot  doubt,  we 
learn  that  the/og  at  that  place  is  so  dense  that  one 
can  drive  a  nail  into  it  and  hang  his  hat  up.” 

New-Youk  Theatre.  The  corner  stone  of 
the  new  Theatre  erecting  in  the  Bowery,  New- 
V'ork,  was  laid,  with  much  ceremony,  on  Saturday 
last.  From  the  description,  it  appears  the  affair  was 
one  of  little  interest;  and  the  procession  a  much 
less  imposing  one  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  character  of  its  materials.  The  Trustees, 
Manager,  and  builders  of  the  Theatre,  gentlemen 
of  the  Corporation,  and  a  number  of  guests,  a.ssem- 
bled  at  Morse’s  Hotel,  at  5  o’clock,  when  they  were 
joined  by  the  Mayor,  and  the  company  proceeded  in 
procession  to  the  foundation  walls:  a  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  were  then  deposited  and  the  corner  stone  pla¬ 
ced. 

After  this  ceremony  was  completed.  His  Hon¬ 
our  the  Mayor  took  his  station  upon  the  corner 
stone,  and  delivered  a  short  but  pertinent  address. 
Some  of  Mr.  Hone's  observations  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  every  place;  and  since  we  have  been  made 
the  theme  of  carping  hypocrisy,  and  been  held  up 
by  the  hirelings  of  corruption  as  a  6t  mark  for  their 
foul  andedgelcss  billingsgate,  for  having  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  root  out  imposition,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  few  remarks  upon  theatri¬ 
cals,  coming  as  they  do  at  least  in  this  instance,  from 
a  better  head  than  Dame  Nature  has  seen  ht  to  place 
upon  the  shoulders  of  any  of  our  adversaries. 

“  The  Theatre,”  says  Mr.  Hone,  “  is  of  all  others, 
that  species  of  amusement,  which  being  easy  of  at¬ 
tainment  by  all  classes  of  Society,  is  sought  after 
w’ith  the  greatest  avidity,  and  is  peculiarly  calcula¬ 
ted  to  gratify  the  taste  of  large  cities.  IfTien  pre¬ 
serving  its  natural  purity,  under  the  influence  of  cor¬ 
rect  taste,  the  drama  has  never  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  moralist,  or  caused  the  blush  of  shame  to  tinge 
the  cheek  of  modesty;  its  abuses  alone  have  furnish¬ 
ed  the  theme  of  virtuous  declamation.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  incumbent  upon  those  whose  standing  in  society 
enables  them  to  controul  the  opiniom  and  direct  the 
judgment  of  others,  to  encourage  by  their  countena/ice 
and  support,  a  well  regulated  Theatre,  in  order  that 
this  popular  amusemerit,  when  properly  conducted, may 
not  degenerate  into  licentiousness,  from  seeking  its 
patronage  from  corrupt  taste  ard  vitiated 
INDULGENCE.” 

The  party  then  returned  to  the  Hotel,  where  they 
ate,  drank,  and  were  merry.  Many  toasts  were 
drunk;  and  among  them,  some  flat  puns  upon  the 
Bull's  Head,  and  the  butchers  who  occupied  it  in 
years  gone  by. 

It  is  probable  that  the  citizens  of  Albany  will  not 
be  called  upon  during  the  present  season,  for  the  sup¬ 


port  of  a  creditable  establishment  of  this  kind ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  neither  weary  nor  amuse  our  readers 
with  remarks  upon  Albany  theatricals,  nor  shall 
we,  until  forbearance  would  be  a  crime,  enter  into 
an  altercation  with  any  of  the  stupid  advocates  of 
the  pernicious  practices  to  which  our  misguided 
manager  did  homage  in  the  evening  of  his  dynasty. 
On  remarks  upon  the  Theatre  have  always  been 
dictated  by  respect  fur  the  drama,  and  a  determina¬ 
tion,  if  possible,  to  unmask  imposition  in  every 
shape.  When  the  subject  again  comes  in  tune,  we 
shall  deal  with  it  as  justice  requires. 

We  learn  from  the  bills,  that  Mrs.  Stone  will  take 
her  Farewell  Benefit  on  Monday  evening  next. 
This  lady  has  well  earned  the  reputation  she  has  ac¬ 
quired  for  professional  talent,  and  merits  the  high 
esteem  in  which  she  is  held  by  her  friends  and  the 
public  at  large.  She  has,  with  others,  we  under¬ 
stand,  sustained  pecuniary  loss  by  the  failure  of  the 
Albany  Theatre,  of  which  she  was  so  long  deservedly 

1  prominent  member,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
community  will  avail  themselves  of  the  present  op¬ 
portunity  of  partially  remunerating  her.  “  Marmi- 
on,”  or  the  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  from  the  poem 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  should  of  itself  attract  all  the 
lovers  of  dramatic  poetry  and  equestrian  display. 
Let  her  farewell  benefit  be  equal  to  the  benefit  she 
received  some  months  since  as  the  Theatre,  and  the 
Circus  will  present  a  brilliant  assemblage. 

We  learn  from  the  Berlin  papers,  that  the  Royal 

ribunal  at  Breslaw,  has  pronounced  sentence  upon 
several  persons,  charged  with  being  members  of  a 
dangerous  a.ssociation,  called  the  “  Association  of 
Youth.”  The  object  of  this  association,  it  appears 
from  the  journals,  was  to  have  effected  a  revolution  in 
Germany,  and  that  the  youth  in  various  places  were 
drawn  in  the  snares  of  a  club  of  men,  called  Band 
der  Manner,  whose  ramifications  extended  beyond 
Germany,  and  were  connected  with  factions  in  other 
countries.  The  members  were  trained  to  arms,  and 
were  controuled  by  chiefs,  who  met  several  times  a 
year,  and  divided  Germany  into  12  circles,  with  a 
thief  to  each.  Of  *28  members  in  arrest  at  Copenich, 
1 1  have  been  condemned  to  15  years  impriiionment  at 
hard  labor,  2  to  the  same  imprisonment  for  13  years, 

2  for  twelve,  and  12  for  various  terms  from  eleven  to 
two  years. 

An  English  paper  has  published  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Cobbett,  which  makes  his  birth  place  at  Farn- 
ham,  in  Surry.  He  was  a  ploughboy  ’till  eleven 
years  of  age.  at  which  age  he  left  his  natal  village 
to  seek  his  fortune.  His  first  engagement  appears 
to  have  been  at  Kew,  where  he  was  employed  in  the 
King’s  gardens  to  sweep  the  walks.  He  next  ap¬ 
peared  in  London,  where  he  obtained  employment 
with  a  solicitor  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  He 
next  became  a  soldier,  and  was  sent  with  his  regi¬ 
ment  to  Nova  Scoti.i,  where  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
Sergeant  Major.  At  the  end  of  six  years  he  obtain¬ 
ed  his  discharge,  came  to  the  United  States  and  con¬ 
ducted  a  political  paper  opposed  to  American  Inde¬ 
pendence.  He  afterwards  went  to  England  and 
established  a  paper  called  the  Porcupine  on  Tory 
principles.  He  afterwards  clianged  his  political 
opinions  and  established  a  paper  called  the  Political 
Register,  and  became  the  advocate  of  Parliamenta¬ 
ry  Reform,  which  he  still  continues.  He  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  making  great  exertions  to  get  into  Parliament, 
as  well  as  Hunt,  the  celebrated  manufacturer  of 
roasted  corn  coffee  and  liquid  blacking. 

The  orator  Sheridan,  whose  whole  life  was  spent 
in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  ingenious  ex¬ 
pedients,  fop'bking  out  the  remnant  of  patience 
saved  to  hi^creditors,  and  in  curious  and  witty  ex¬ 
pedients  t^  escape  from  their  persecutions,  made  his 
appearance  one  day  in  a  new  pair  of  boots,  and  strut¬ 
ted  about  until  they  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
friends.  “  Now  guess,”  said  he,  “  how  I  came  by 
these  boots?”  After  busying  thcmselvw  for  a  long 
time  in  erroneous  conjectures,  “  no”  said  Sheridan 
“  no — you’ve  not  bit  it,  nor  ever  will.  I  bought 
them,  and  paid  for  them.” 
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FOR  THi  A.  JAWY  L8CBITOIR* 

Si.i.KNADE. 

Whilr  thy  beacon  the  l.ill, 

Chcertul  will  I  i>tay  .in'i  sing: — 

Every  lone  ({n)w»  sweeUr  s  ill, 

If  I  know  tbri-  litUnin^. 

Then  when  soft  sleep  shall  liiJ  thee  go, 
And  quench  the  tapers  welcouit  glow. 

My  harp  shall  wake  its  tenderer  lliemci 
To  cheer  my  fair-one't  midnight  dreams 

Beauteous  o'er  the  western  hill. 

See  the  moon  her  crescent  rears. 

Pearl  of  pearls,  with  matchless  skill. 
Gemmed  amid  a  world  of  spheres 
But  not  one  twinkling  orb  is  there 
Amid  the  sapphir  fields  of  air. 

Whose  light  would  ever  fix  my  view. 
Didst  thou  not  sec  and  love  them  too 

Fresh  and  cheering  to  the  heait 
Is  the  music  of  the  grove. 

And  no  mmstrelsy  of  art 
Can  so  wake  the  sonl  of  lore' 

But  discord  were  the  sweetest  bird 
The  groves  of  evening  ever  heard. 

If  thou  wert  absent,  nor  could  feel 
The  rapture  that  his  notes  reveal 

Crating  is  the  harp  1  string, 

Organ  of  uncertain  tone. 

When  no  one  is  listening. 

And  I  strike  the  strings  alone 
But  O,  it  has  a  magic  power. 

When  thou  art  listening  in  thy  bower.— 
Some  soft  angelic  muse  must  move 
The  strains  which  thou  canst  thus  approve 

Sleep,  lore,  I  will  not  break 
Harshly  on  thy  heavenly  rest, 

And  my  minstrelsy  can  wake 
No  confusion  in  thy  breast- 
Then  sleep,  my  love,  and  let  thy  dreams 
Fall  like  the  moon's  serenest  beams. 

And  soft  as  evening  zephyrs  meet. 

Around  thy  lover's  rocky  se  at¬ 
tune  2m,  1826. 
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THE  CITY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

No  sound  comes  on  the  watching  ear— 
There  is  a  universal  hush. 

Broke  but  by  marble  fronts  that  gush 
Untoucheo,  unquaffod,  in  waste  away, 
With  fall  monotonous  and  drear. 

Save  when  its  jaw  some  beast  of  prey 
Dips  in  their  crystal,  or  the  beak 
Ofwild  bird  may  their  cool  wave  break 
On  battlement,  on  tower  and  town, 

A  chill  hue  hovers;  on  the  ground 
Obwets  show  strangely,  while  around 
A  pale  and  haay  light  gleams  down. 

If  It  be  light,  like  that  the  sun 
Flings  in  eclipse  when  made  obscure 
By  intervening  moons,  and  dun 
And  sad  appears  the  portraiture 
Of  earthly  things,  as  if  this  hour 
Some  agency  of  Hell  has  power. 

In  every  s  treat  is  solitude — 

In  eve^  dwelling  is  decay— 

From  painted  halls  the  raven  rude 

Flaps  his  black  wings  suid  cowers  away. 
Long  grass  grows  tall  and  tangled  where 
The  streets  with  feet  were  lately  bare ; 

And  the  woU  prowls  in  chamMrs  bright. 
Where  time  yet  treads  with  traces  light, 
And  bones  lie  there  he  long  hath  cleaned^, 
Marrowless,  scattered  wild  about 
In  revel  of  his  hungry  rout, 

Oa  inlaid  floors  ^d  carpets  wove 
Of  n^le  gmn  wit’i  gold  in  veined; 

While  aside  shines  the  gilt  alcove. 
Untarnished  yet  where  late  men  moved. 
Revelled  in  lUKUiTr  danced,  or  loved; 

And  even  on  the  oamasked  beds, 

Where  youth  and  beauty  laid  their  heads 
Upon  the  tables  holding  still 
Goblet  and  bowl,  lies^many  a  scull 
In  mimic  antic.  grinniRU  ill 
Near  cups  its  eyes  h(A  loyed  at  fidl 
When  those  black  holloivv  glanced  all  life 
With  the  rich  revelry  of  citef 

In  the  closed  chambers  conches  lie. 

Where  stretches  many  an  atomy. 

And  garments  clothe  its  whitening  boke, 
On  down  that  it  expired  upon. 

And  there  embroidered  coverings  hide 
Tall  flcshless  skeletons  below. 

That  thinly  through  man's  last  form  show. 


And  upon  brows  of  festered  pvidt 
Shnmkrn  and  d^  ii>  mockery  twine 
Headlire  and  flower  tint  beautv'i.  ^rm 
Hsd  placed  to  captivate  or  cha-m. 

In  locks  that  were  its  soft  eye’s  sh  "ine. 

Those  locks  that  shined  the  cheek  id  lip 
Where  once  a  monarch  loved  to  sip, 

And  shrined  the  glance  of  passion’s  power 
On  the  crowned  idol  of  the  hour— 

Its  plate  ol  ji.y  and  pleasure  proud — 

Its  graceful  bed,  its  grave  and  shroud! 

Here  desolation  holds  her  reign 
O’er  all — from  lord  to  menial  train,— 

Wasted,  and  dumb,  and  dead; 

Bone  would  be  siroular  of  bone. 

The  slave  from  his  proud  lord  unknown. 

Hut  from  the  trappings  liveried 
Hanging  upon  him,  maiking  well 
Hit  state  even  in  death's  carnival. 

And  infancy’s  young  limbs  still  lay 
Cradled  while  blanching  in  decay. 

Amid  the  min  dead. 

There  death  bad  ravaged  all,  and  greedy  fed 
Hit  jaws  with  food,  his  palaces  with  dead. 

Plague  was  his  minister,  and  everv  door 
The  red-cross*  mark  of  visitation  bore, 

'I'ill  they  who  watched  the  dying  all  had  died 
And  none  were  left  to  bury — in  the  tomb 
The  burieil  dragged  the  barriers — an  man  came 
And  gorged  it  till  no  more  the  work  was  plied — 

He  died  at  feasting,  in  the  hall,  nr  door. 

In  house  of  state,  or  hovel  of  the  poor, 

'Vhore  chance  had  placed  him:  thus  life  shrunk  away. 
And  o’er  its  wrecks  frowned  gannt  Mortality, 
I'rampling  the  scatterrd  bones,  as  a  rmwned  king 
Tramples  the  battle-field  when  triumphing. 


*  When  the  plague  raged  in  cities  formerly,  the  infected  hou¬ 
ses  were  marked  on  the  doors  with  a  large  red  cross . 


THE  DEAD  MOTHER.- A  Dialogvc. 

Persons — FaVitr  and  Child. 

F.— Touch  not  thy  mother,  hoy,  thou  canst  not  wake  her. 
C.— Why,  fatherf  she  still  wakes  at  this  hour. 

F— Your  mother's  dead,  my  child. 

C.  .\nd  whkt  is  dead! 

If  she  be  dead,  why  then  'tis  only  sleeping, 

For  I  am  sure  she  sleeps.  Come,  mother,  rise. 

Her  hand  is  very  cold! 

F.  Her  heart  is  cold,  her  limbs 

Are  bloodless.  Would  that  mine  were  so! 

C — If  she  would  waken,  she  would  soon  be  warm- 
Why  is  she  wrapt  in  this  thin  sheet!  If  I 
This  winter  morning  were  not  covered  better, 

I  should  be  cold  like  her. 

F.  No,  not  like  her;  the  fire 

Might  warm  you,  or  thick  clothes,  but  her 
Nothing  can  warm  again! 

C.  It  I  could  wake  her. 

She  would  smile  on  me  as  she  always  does 
And  kiss  me-  Mother  you  have  slept  too  long. 

Her  face  is  pale,  and  it  would  frighten  roe 
But  that  1  know  she  loves  me. 

F.  Come,  my  child- 

C. — Once,  when  I  sat  upon  her  lap,  I  felt 
A  beating  at  her  side,  and  then  she  said 
It  was  her  heart  that  beat,  and  made  me  feel 
For  my  own  heart,  and  they  both  beat  alike. 

Only  mine  was  the  quickest — and  I  feel 
My  Ofm  heart  yet.  out  her’s  1  cannot  feel. 

F.— Child!  child!  you  drive  me  mad. 

Come  hence,  I  say. 

C — Nay,  father,  be  not  angry!  let  me  stay 
Here  till  my  mother  wakens. 

F.  I  have  told  you, 

You^ mother  cannot  wake,  not  in  this  world; 

But  in  another  she  will  awake  for  ns. 

When  we  have  slept  like  her,  then  shall  we  sec  her. 

C.  Would  it  were  night  then! 

F.  No,  unhappy  child! 

Full  many  a  night  shall  pass,  ere  thou  canst  sleep 
Tharaast  long  sleep.  Thy  father.snon  shall  steep  it ; 

Then  thou  wilt  be  deserted  u|Hin  the  earth; 

None  will  regard  thee;  thou  wilt  soon  forget 
That  thou  hadst  natural  ties,  an  orphan  lone 
Abandoned  to  the  wiles  of  wicked  men. 

And  women  still  more  wicked. 

C  Father*  father! 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  terribly  upon  me  t 
You  will  not  hurt  mel 
F.  Hurt  thee,  darlrogl  No! 

Has  sorrow’s  violence  so  much  of  anger. 

That  it  should  fright  my  bnyl  eomc,  dearest,  come. 

C.— You  are  not  angry,  theni 
F — Too  well  I  love  you. 

C — All  you  have  said  I  cannot  now  remember. 

Nor  what  Is  meant,  yon  terrified  me  so. 

But  this  I  know  you  told  me,  I  must  sleep 
Before  my  mother  wakes,  so,  to-morrow* 

O,  Father!  that  to-morrow  were  but  come. 


QUEEN  LOUISA. 

In  the  grounds  of  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  is  a  temple  con¬ 
taining  the  monument  of  the  late  Queen  Louisa,  of  Prussia. — 
The  body  lies  in  a  vault.  Over  it  is  a  sarcophagus,  with  a 
full  length  reclining  stature  of  the  Queen.  It  is  the  work  of 
Rauch,  the  first  sculptor  of  Prussia,  and  is  a  remarkably  fine 
performance. 

The  sun  had  made  a  golden  set. 

The  clouds  iu  azure  swam. 


The  linden  leaves  with  dew  were  wet, 

'Fhe  whispering  breeze  was  balm. 

The  peal  from  all  thy  towers  Berlin. 

In  distant  sweetness  rose — 

And  joyous  swelled  the  din. 

And  yet  I  turned  from  those. 

That  hour  I  stood  beneath  a  shade. 

Before  a  silent  shrine 
Oh!  never  in  the  tomb  was  laid 
A  lovelier  fnrmWhan  thine; 

Oh!  never  from  our  evil  world, 

A  purer  spint  fled. 

Than  u  hen  thy  pinion  was  nnfurlcil,  '. 

Thou  •  leeper  in  that  bed . 

And  yet  upon  that  couch  of  stone, 

Tboii’rtall  but  living  still — 

And  none  can  sec  thee,  martyred  one* 

But  feels  a  sudden  thrill; ' 

Arc.  even  in  that  love  lighted  face. 

That  ringlet’s  glittering  wave. 

We  tee  the  melancholy  trace. 

The  omen  of  thy  grave! 

That  cheek  is  living  sweetness  yet, 

It  tells  the  bosom's  pain; 

That  lip,  where  love  and  wisdom  met. 

Still  quivers  with  the  chain; 

I  see  the  touch  of  lingering  tears. 

That  stained  thy  furious  eye; 

When  hours  of  agony  were  years. 

When  rose  thy  prayer  to 'die. 

Thou  wert  avenged — thou  wert  avenged 
When,  like  the  lion-brood. 

O’er  trampled  France  thy  warriors  ranged. 

Then  blood  was  given  for  blood* 

And  shame  was  paid  by  tenfold  shame! 

Thy  spirit  led  them  on — 

Soul  of  their  soul,  Louisa’s  name! 

OAJJonDJka.  or  coxsxannrxo.A.'noxrs. 


NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 

Rensselaerville, 
Hensselaerville, 
Westerlo, 

Knox, 
Greenbusb, 
Troy, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 
Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Athens, 
Coxsackie, 
Coxsackie, 
Catskill, 
t'atskill, 
Poughkeepsie, 
Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston, 

Rome, 

Dansvillc  village, 
Dansville  village. 
Allbum, 
Watertown, 


Wadsworth  Chapter, 
Rensselaer  Lodge, 

Westerlo  Payette  Lodge, 
Hiram  Lodge, 

McDonough  Lodge, 

.Apollo  CImpter, 

.\pollo  Lodge, 

St.  George’s  Lodge. 

La  Fayette  Encampment, 
Hudsim  Chapter, 

Hudson  Lodge, 

Solon  Lodge, 

Coxsackie  Chapter, 

•Ark  Lodge, 

Catskill  Chapter, 

Catskill  Lodn, 

Solomon’s  Chapter, 

Solomon’s  I»dge, 

Kingston  Lodge, 

Rome  Chapter, 

Dansville  Koval  Arch  Chapter, 
Dansville  Lodge, 

.Auburn  Chapter, 

Federal  Chapter, _ 


July  6. 

July  3. 

W.  pr.fia 
Tu  pr.f  ra 
1&3M  e.m. 
July  4. 
July  13. 

3d  M.  e.m 
1ft  Fri.  de 
2dTnes  .do 
Ift  Mo.  do 
W.  pr.f.ni. 
.Monwf.f  m 
Mon.pr.fan 
Mon  do. 
Thurs.  do 
Tu.  af.  f.  m 
Eve.  off.  la 
Each  full  n. 
W.  af.  f.  m 
Fr.pr.  f.  m. 
Mon.  do 
Thurs.  do. 
Wed.  do 
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